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56 Crop Output 
ts Record Level 


Lower Acreage 


New Over-all Highs 
Set in Yields per 
Acre, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON—U.S. crop produc- 
n in 1956 equalled the previous rec- 
is posted in 1948 and again in 1955, 
spite the fact that the total har- 
sted acreage was the smallest in 
years, the U.S. Department of 
iculture reports in its annual crop 
duction summary. 
Average yields per harvested acre 
new over-all record levels in 1956, 
few crops falling below average. 
e index view of the year’s output 
ickly compares it with other years 
d with the average of the base 
1947-49 which equals 100. The 
56 index of all crop production 
ached 106 compared with the re- 
ted 1955 index of 106, both equalling 
e 1948 previous record. The 1956 
loduction index for feed grains was 
1, food grains 83, hay and forage 
1, oilseed crops 155, cotton 94, to- 
cco 106, sugar crops 109, fruits 111 
d vegetables 106. 


The yield per acre index for 1956 
(Continued on page 20) 


pnsus Reports Output of 
ease, Tallow By-products 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 

Census reported this month on 
4 production of grease and tallow 
products for fertilizer use. Output 
dry tankage, animal refuse and 
bage for fertilizer totaled 46,332 
brt tons, meat scraps amounted to 
219 short tons, bone meal 33,918 
brt tons and other (dried blood, 
.) 29,479 short tons. 


New Legislation 
May Be Needed 
To Save Soil Bank 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Unless new 
legislation is forthcoming to amend 
the soil bank during the next session 
of Congress which convenes January 
3, it may be said without hesitation 
that the soil bank will be a flop. 


This condition has arisen not 
through any ineptness of the present 
administration or the USDA, but 
rather, through the efforts of the 
National Farmers Union which, with 
Hubert Humphrey, Democratic sena- 
tor from Minnesota, joined hands to 
turn farmers in the Dakotas, Color- 
ado and Nebraska against the soil 
bank program. 


Sen. Humphrey is now proposing 
that the corn phase of the 1957 
crop soil bank be enacted virtually 
under the same conditions as the 
1956 crop, with an acreage allot- 
ment of 49 million acres and with a 
contribution (mandatory) of 15% 
of the national acreage—to become 
eligible for the soil bank payments. 
Sen. Humphrey formerly fought the 
corn referendum, but now proposes 
a solution of his own which is little 
more than the simple referendum 
alternatives. 


It is a most unhappy situation. 
USDA officials are working for a 
“bold” choice which may change the 
picture, but these officials are unwill- 
ing to disclose their alternative— 
and there are few choices left. 


At the very outset of this new 
Congress on Jan. 3, there is little 
probability that the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, which has expressed 
great eagerness to dig into this situ- 
ation, can come up with any answer 


(Continued on page 21) 


nstitute Executive Committee ‘Looks 
ith Disfavor’ on Change to Elemental 


WASHINGTON — The Executive 
ommittee of the National Plant 
‘00d Institute has adopted a resolu- 
lon which “looks with disfavor” on 
h proposed change in reporting the 
phosphate and potash content of fer- 
ilizers in the elemental rather than 
the oxide form. 

Action by the committee was 
aken following a poll of the Insti- 
ute membership. Institute members 

ere asked whether- they favored, 
Cpposed or were neutral to the pro- 
Posal of “changing the expression of 
P.O; and K,O to P and K, respec- 
tively.” 
i The text of the resolution adopted 
y the committee reads: 

‘Resolved that the Institute be 
authorized to publish the results of 
the membership poll on the oxide vs. 
elemental issue, and that in view of 
the results, that the Institute looks 
eae disfavor upon the proposed 

e. 


“Resolved further that the Insti- 
tute be authorized to act as a clear- 
ing house and make available to all 
parties, including state officials and 
state legislatures, any information on 
the subject.” 


The Institute poll on the oxide 
vs. the elemental issue revealed 
that, of those reporting, 67% were 
opposed to changing the present 
method of reporting, and that 17% 
favored the proposed change. The 
poll also showed that 16% of the 
Institute members reporting fav- 
ored a neutral position. 


The poll on the oxide vs. elemental 
issue was authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee following action by 
the Association of American Ferti- 
lizer Control Officials which pro- 
posed a change in the reporting of 
phosphate and potash in connection 
with a model state fertilizer law. 


Sept. 30 Carry-Over Stocks 
Most Pesticides Register 
Increase From Year Earlier _ 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported that carry-over stocks of most pesticides as of Sept. 30, 1956, 
were larger than on the same date a year ago. 

Results of a survey conducted by the department indicate that 
manufacturers, in establishing production schedules in 1956, kept 
output well above levels needed to meet increased demand and 


replenish distributive channels. 


Pesticide carry-overs in the hands of basic chemical producers 
increased more than formulators’ inventories. For example, producers’ 
stocks of the chlorinated hydrocarbon group (aldrin, chlordane, 


* 


Overall 


stock Tech- 
(technical nical For- 


and for- mulated 
Pesticide mulated) diluted) (mixed) 
rin to a- 
phene group* ... + 63 + 74 +32 
Benzene hexachloride: 
All grades ..... + 74 +102 +24 
(gamma basis) 
12-24% gamma. ... +102 
36-46% gamma... 
alcium arsenate . 
32 39 26 
66 101 26 
rganic phosphorus 


*includes aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, endrin, 
heptachlor and toxaphene. 


Sulphur Output Sets 
New Record in ‘56 


NEW YORK—Production and con- 
sumption of sulphur in the US. 
reached new highs in 1956 and ex- 
ports of the yellow mineral held 
near the record levels of the past 
few years. 


Consumption of sulphur in the 
United States was estimated at 
5,900,000 tons compared with 5,- 
650,000 tons in the previous year, 
and exports were expected to about 
equal the 1,600,000 tons shipped in 
1955. 


Output of sulphur from all sources 
increased to an estimated 7,875,000 
long tons, or 825,000 tons more than 
in 1955, according to a year end re- 
port by Langbourne M. Williams, 
president of Freeport Sulphur Co. 


28 Florida Counties 
Still in Medfly Fight — 
— See Map on Page 21 — 


WASHINGTON —A total of 28 
counties in Florida was still involved 
in the Mediterranean fruit fly era- 
dication program as of Dec. 1, the 
Plant Pest Control Branch of Agri 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

In eight of these counties, however, 
spraying has been discontinued and 
fumigation and certification of citrus 
are no longer required. 


_Meeting Memos 


dieldrin, endrin, heptachlor, and tox- 
aphene) were up over 90%, whereas 
stocks increased only 

Producer stocks of DDT, technical 
and mixed, were 78% larger as con- 
trasted with an increase of 46% for 
stocks in hands of firms formulating 
but not manufacturing the product. 
Producer stocks of undiluted benzene 
hexachloride grades showed a 100% 
increase. 

The survey showed increased in- 
ventories of calcium arsenate, while 
formulators’ stocks of lead arsenate 
decreased 14% from a year earlier. 

The department carries on its 
pesticide inventory surveys in co- 
operation with the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. The report is 
based on returns received through 
Dec. 10, 1956, from basic producers 
and pesticide formulators. 

A report to be issued within the 
next two months will show estimates 
in terms of pounds. Pesticide stocks 
of all manufacturers and formulators 
reporting at end of 1956 as compared 
with end of 1955-crop year are shown 
in the table on this page. 


1957 Soil Bank 
Acreage Reserve 
Regulations Set 


WASHINGTON—Regulations cov- 
ering the acreage reserve program 
of the soil bank for 1957—the first 
full year of operation for this new 
agricultural legislation — were an- 
nounced Dec. 26 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

“The new regulations embody sev- 
eral important changes and additions 
to those in effect for the emergency 
acreage reserve program of this 
year,” Mr. Benson said. “As will be 
recalled, the soil bank law became . 
effective late in May 1956—after 
most crops had been planted. How- 
ever, farmers placed slightly over 12 

(Continued on page 8) 
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H. B. Busdicker 
Named Head of 
Pest Control Area 


PULLMAN, WASH. —H. B. Bus- 
dicker of the U.S. Department o° 
Agriculture, stationed at Washingtor 
State College, has been appointec 
as the Washington-Oregon Area su- 
pervisor of the recently designated 
Western Plant Pest Control region. 

The new region combines all func- 
tions of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch of USDA in 11 western states. 

State and federal cooperative pro- 
grams, including quarantine enforce- 
ment, barberry eradication for grain 
stem rust control, grasshopper and 
Mormon cricket control, khapra bee- 
tle, peach mosaic, Hall scale and all 
insect surveys are among the activi- 
ties in the region. Mr. Busdicker 
will supervise the federal plant pest 
control activities in Washington and 
Oregon. L. E. Carman and W. H. 
Chinn have been named as district 
supervisors to handle the work in 
the two states. 

Regional and area reorganization 
of plant pest control work will make 
possible fuller use of manpower and 
equipment and should result in closer 
coordination of all state-federal pest 
control work, Mr. Busdicker said. 

The 11-state western region, which 
coincides geographically with the 
member states of the Western Plant 
Protection Board is Washington 
‘Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Regional 
headquarters will be at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Busdicker, a government ca- 
reer employee since 1932, has had 
assignments in North Dakota, Illinois 
and Montana. Since 1944, he has 
been stationed in Pullman. In addi- 
tion to administering the barberry 
eradication program in Washington 
and Montana, he has handled re- 
lated cooperative work in Oregon and 
Idaho, and since 1953 has also had 
the responsibility for grasshopper 
and Mormon cricket control programs 
in Washington and Oregon. 


DR. E. F. PALMER RETIRES 


TORONTO—Dr. E. F. Palmer, di- 
rector of the Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station, for the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture, will retire 
from the government service at the 
end of the year, after 40 years in 
the position. 


COMPARISON—Checking the result 
of a fertilizer experiment are Dr. 
Lewis Hawkins, left, director of the 
Oklahoma agricultural experiment 
station, and Dr. Hugo Graumann, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md., during the recent crops and soils 
conference at Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. Dr. Graumann, one 
of the conference speakers, discussed 
alfalfa research progress. A story of 
the conference appeared on page 1 
of the Dec. 10 issue of Croplife. 


Chemical Brush Spraying 
Proves Successful _ 


SAN FRANCISCO — Chemical 
spraying of brush before aerial seed- 
ing has proved successful on some 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. tree farms, 
according to T. H. Ildstad, a Weyer- 
haeuser logging superintendent who 
recently addressed the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress in San Francisco. 

Mr. Ildstad told the group that 
many areas can be seeded efficiently 
by helicopter today whereas hand 
planting of tree seedlings was once 
the only method of reforesting areas 
that had burned over or which failed 
to reforest naturally. 


TVA TO AWARD MEMBERS. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Board 
members of the TVA test-demonstra- 
tion association have voted to make 
awards to the group’s most out- 
standing members or to outstanding 
professional workers who have been 
connected with the program for the 
past 21 years. The fourth annual sum- 
mer meeting and election of officers 
are scheduled to be held at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., in the summer of 
1958, the association has announced. 


Cotton Council to Study 
improved Production 
Practices at Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—The problem of mak- 
ing cotton more competitive will be 
studied in detail at the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the National Cot- 
ton Council here, Jan. 28-29. 

Two big competitive factors—low- 
er costs and higher quality in raw 
cotton—will be analyzed in consid- 
eration of activities of the council’s 
production and marketing division. 
Work in this- field is concerned with 
cotton from breeding until it reaches 
the mill door, and it is one of four 
major council programs. 

Reports will cover progress and 
point up opportunities for cotton 
through: (1) breeding of improved 
varieties; (2) labor savings through 
mechanization and modern technol- 
ogy; (3) control of insects, weeds and 
diseases; (4) fertilization, irrigation 
and other practices to increase yields; 
(5) harvesting, handling, ginning and 
packaging of lint so as to preserve 
its inherent quality; and (6) fiber 
testing and other modern merchan- 
dising practices. 

The role of research and educa- 
tion in production and marketing 
progress and the potential they offer 


for cotton’s future will be point- — 


ed up. 

More than a thousand leaders of 
the industry—from the 18 cotton- 
growing states and representing pro- 
ducers, ginners, merchants, cotton- 
seed crushers, warehousemen and 
spinners—will attend the council’s 
annual meeting. 


Monsanto to Move 
District Sales Office 

ST. LOUIS—The district sales of- 
fice for agricultural chemicals of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Inorganic 
Chemicals Division, which has been 
located at Des Moines, Iowa, will 
be transferred here effective Jan. 1. 

G. C. Kempson and W. O. Butler, 
manager and assistant manager re- 
spectively for the office, will be lo- 
cated at 800 N. 12th Blvd. with other 
Monsanto district sales offices. 

The office, which has been in the 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. at Des 
Moines since last May, is being moved 
to bring the organization more in 
line with existing Monsanto sales 
territories for other products. The 
agricultural chemicals group of the 
division principally handles raw ma- 
terials used by the fertilizer in- 
dustry. 
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William J. Rosenbloom 


William J. Rosenbloom 
Named Engineering 
Director of Chemico 


NEW YORK — William J. Rosen. 
bloom has been appointed director of 
engineering for the Chemical Con. 
struction Corp., a subsidiary of Elec. 
tric Bond & Share Co. He developed 
the electrolytic hydrogen cell and the 
atmospheric ammonium sulphate 
process used in many of the plants 
designed and engineered by Chemico, 

Mr. Rosenbloom joined Chemico in 
1937, and from 1952 to 1955 served 
as chief engineer of Chemical Con- 
struction (1.A.) Ltd., in Toronto, Can- 
ada. He has been engaged in the de- 
sign and start-up of plants in China, 
India, Cuba, Philippine Islands, Can- 
ada and the U.S. Mr. Rosenbloom is 
a graduate of McGill University with 
a degree in chemical engineering. 


Fertilizer Employment 
Down in South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Employment in 
the fertilizer industry declined 14.3% 
in November, 1956, from the level of 
the same month in 1955, the South 
Carolina Employment Security Com- 
mission has reported. This Noven- 
ber’s figures showed approximately 
1,200 persons at work in the in- 
dustry. 

Although the number of jobs de- 
clined, hourly earnings rose from 3 
$1.19 average to $1.25, but a decline 
in the average work week from 41.6 
to 404 hours partially offset this. 
Weekly wages averaged $50.50 this 
November compared with a dollar 
less last November. 

A statewide decline in consump- 
tion, and possibly changes in pro- 
duction schedules of plants prepar- 
ing for spring business were sug- 
gested reasons for the decline. 


RYEGRASS COMMISSION 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Willamette 
Valley ryegrass growers voted 136 to 
29 at Albany to start circulating 
petitions for the formation of a com- 
mon and perennial ryegrass seed 
commission. The petition establishes 
the name of the group as the Ore- 
gon Ryegrass Growers Seed Commis 
sion. Eleven commissioners would be 
named, including one dealer from 
Linn County, one grower each from 
Benton, Lane, Marion and Polk Coun- 
ties, one grower from one other 
county and a dealer from a ryegrass 
growing county. 


POTATO GROWERS TO MEET 


TORONTO—The potato section of 
the Ontario Soil & Crop Improv® 
ment Assn. will hold its meeting " 
the Coliseum, Exhibition Park, Jan.+ 
The day’s program will include such 
subjects as labor, storage, wireworm 
control, mechanical injury, seed. f* 
tility, new grades, market quot 
tions, yields and quality. 
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To alljour friends, Happy New Year! 


May your hearths burn bright and your 
loads be light. 


Your cup brimful with cheer. 


And may all go right, without 
drought or blight 


Throughout the coming year. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Scientist Declares That Change to 
NPK Would Be Mark-of Maturity for 


A Full-Grown 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Croplife has carried previous arti- 
cles and quotations from men in the 
fertilizer industry who oppose a 
change in nomenclature from the 
oxide to the elemental in fertilizer 
grade designations. Dr. Sauchelli here 
presents his arguments favoring such 
a change. Croplife will welcome sub- 
sequent comment from people in the 
trade who may wish to voice further 
opinions on this subject. (See related 
story on page 1, this issue.) 


The phosphorus and potassium in 
the fertilizer guarantee are now ex- 
pressed in terms of the percent by 
weight of the oxide of these elements: 
phosphorus as P.O; (called phosphate, 
Phosphoric acid, phosphorus pentox- 
ide) and potassium as K:O (referred 
to as potash or potassium oxide). 
Why are the elements now expressed 
as oxides rather than as the elements 
as such? 

Agronomists, agricultural chem - 
ists, soil scientists, horticulturists and 
many others, believing that it is high- 
ly desirable in the interest of sim- 
plicity, uniformity and accuracy to 
designate plant nutrients composing 
chemical fertilizers on the basis of 
chemical elements in place of oxides 
of the elements, requested through 
their organizations that the Associa- 
tion of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials (AAFCO) adopt officially 
this change in their Model Fertilizer 
Bill. The prime and sole consideration 
of these groups, therefore, was to 
have officially a uniform labeling for 
all plant nutrients. 


The organizations which have en- 
dorsed the change command re- 
spect. They are the Soil Science 
Society of America; American Soci- 
ety of Agronomy; the 4 National 
Soil Research Committees; Experi- 
ment Station Policy Committee for 
the West and North Central Re- 
gions; Association of Southern Feed 
and Fertilizer Control Officials, and 
the Association of American Ferti- 
lizer Control Officials. 


The men comprising these organiza- 
tions cannot be labeled “Washington 
bureaucrats,” “long haired imprac- 

- tical dreamers” and “egg-heads” as 
some would have us believe. I, for 
one, have high respect and esteem for 
their abilities, their judgment, and 
their interest in the welfare of our 
industry and in that of agriculture. 


Let me say at the outset that I am 
expressing my own views. I am not 


so presumptuous as to think I could | 


speak for my employers or for the 
fertilizer industry. I suppose I was 
asked to present the side favoring 
the change because of my known 
views on the subject. What I shall 
say will be said on the basis of per- 
sonal conviction and in the spirit of 
exchanging ideas on a subject which 
unhappily is becoming quite contenti- 
ous and in some quarters even acri- 
monious. As scientists and. gentlemen 
we should be able to exchange ideas 
on any subject without rancor, bicker- 
ing, and personalities. I propose to 
keep it on that basis. 

How did the fertilizer industry get 
started on using the oxides of phos- 
phorus and potassium instead of the 
elements themselves? I do not know 
the answer. We can only speculate 
and then blame the early chemists. 
Some ask: Why not continue in the 
traditional manner? After all, the 


*Presented at recent indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


By Dr. Vincent Sauchelli* 


designations have been used for up- 
wards of 100 years and I say shame- 
fully accepted or condoned by agri- 
cultural chemists. Well, why not con- 
tinue? 


Because now we know better and 
to persist in the same traditional 
manner is confusing, inaccurate and 
awkward. Why call P.0;—“phos- 
phoric acid” when we actually have 
phosphoric acid as such,—H,PO.— 
among current fertilizer materials? 
Is it any wonder that all the sci- 
entific societies, agronomists and 
control officials favor the change? 
It is no wonder to me the most re- 
cent survey among extension 
agronomists-horticulturists reveals 
3 to 1 in favor. 


Any attempt to change a concept or 
practice that has been in vogue sever- 
al generations always arouses antag- 
onism among the conservative ele- 
ments. It is human nature to be more 
or less conservative—routine is so 
comfortable. It takes courageous 
leadership to stir up interest in and 
put over a necessary change. After 
it has been accomplished, one usually 
sees that “our worst troubles never 
happen.” I believe. that such will be 
the case in the present controversy. 


Control officials and members of 
the fertilizer industry with whom 
I have discussed this appreciate the 
importance and the necessity of hav- 
ing the change made by regions in 
order to get uniformity in labeling. 
The specific reference to this item in 
the A.A.F.C.O. Model Fertilizer Bill 
is the following: 


“At any time after July 1, 1960, 
public hearing following due notice, 
that the requirement for expressing 
the guaranteed analysis of phos- 
phorus and potassium in elemental 
form would not impose an economic 
hardship on distributors and users 
of fertilizer by reason of conflicting 
labeling requirements among the 
states, he may require by regula- 
tion thereafter the “guaranteed 
analysis” shall be in the following 
form: 


Total Nitrogen (N).......per cent 
Available Phosphorus (P) ... per cent 
Soluble Potassium (K)....per cent 


provided, however, that the effec- 
tive date of said regulation shall 
be not less than six months fol- 
lowing the issuance thereof, and 
provided, further, that for a period 
of two years following the effective 
date of said regulation, the equi- 
valent of phosphorus and potassium 
may also be shown in the form of 
phosphoric acid and potash; pro- 
vided, however, that after the ef- 
fective date of a regulation issued 
under the provisions of this section, 
requiring that phosphorus and po- 
tassium be shown in the elemental 
form, the guaranteed analysis for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
shall constitute the grade.” 


Those opposed to the change con- 
tend that: 


a. Many in the fertilizer industry 
do not know that the change is being 
seriously considered: One hears the 
words: “vast majority of them who 
have heard of the proposal are op- 
posed.” How big is vast in these in- 
stances? Have they really taken a 
poll on this? How much more can 
be done to reach these people? Cer- 
tainly the trade papers have given it 
plenty of publicity. I know that it 
has been discussed on and off in these 
journals since 1947—-almost 10 years. 


proposed change ask, 


Fertilizer Industry 


b. The greatest fear is that there 
may not be enough support for the 
change in each state:—that chaos 
would result if some states made the 
change and others did not, especially 
contiguous states. Manufacturers who 
operate across state lines would be 
seriously hurt. 

The proposal to change as described 
so clearly in the Model Bill should 
dissipate such fears. The Model Fer- 
tilizer Bill provides specifically for 
this situation by stipulating a target 
date, 1960, and having the change 
made up in such manner as to avoid 
hardships to those whose operations 
cross contiguous state lines. 


An intensive educational program 
will be needed to effect the change. 
Surely this can be accomplished 
within 3-years if every interested 
group does its part. Some states 


will have to change the basic fer- 


tilizer law; others can do the job 
by “Regulations” of the Commis- 
sioner or Secretary of Agriculture. 


c. We do not have enough reaction 
from farmers and dealers. The few 
farmers with whom I have discussed 
this have shown indifference for the 
most part and when the change-over 
has been explained and the reasons 
given for it, they have expressed ac- 
quiescence. Perhaps I have not talked 
to the right farmers! Most of the 
violent opposition seems to be coming 
from managements that perhaps have 
not thought objectively enough on the 
subject and see in the change a lot 
of trouble in formulating to the new 
ratios and more intense competition 
from certain quarters. Such are 
honest in their protests and denuncia- 
tions. I believe, however, they are 
confusing the issue. 


The industry has a big educational 
job to do to convince modern agricul- 
ture that fertilizers are indispensable 
tools in the economic production of 
commercial farm crops. Fertilizers 
are creators of wealth on the farm. 
“Why,” these opponents of the 
“should we 
waste our time and energy on this 
change when we should be concen- 
trating all effort on the main job of 


‘ increasing the usage of fertilizers?” I 


have no quarrel with this attitude. I 
believe however that it is short sight- 
ed. While we are engaged in this 
broader job of educating farmer, 
dealer, banker and sales forces why 
not also get our symbols and nomen- 
clature simplified and accurate? It 
might convince many of the better 
educated among these various groups 
that ours is a grown-up industry 
based on agricultural science and 
knows what it is talking about. 

Some technical men say, “Why 
change to the element basis? After 
all, the plant does not utilize phos- 
phorus as such but by some ionic 
combination, such as H.PO,. Hence 
P.O; is as good as P in this respect.” 
Actually, chemistry is not the decid- 
ing factor in this case. The farmer is 
presumably interested in the amount 
of the constituent given in the guar- 
antee and the simpler the statement 
of this the better. The nutritive value 
or “availability” of the constituent is 
not shown by the manner of expres- 
sion in the guarantee. The elemental 
system is simple and is a very ac- 
curate expression of the nutrient con- 
tent. Other allied fields of soil chem- 
istry, fertilizer technology, and plant- 
animal nutrition use the element 
nomenclature and uniformity of de- 
signation would be very helpful and 
logical in communicating with these 
colleagues. 

Other contentions of the opposition 


‘by control officials cooperating with 


_ Throughout the world oursis now 


if the change is legislated: 

(1) We shall have to scrap aj ey 
periment station bulletins, technical 
articles and textbooks which hay 
been written in terms of P,0, and 
K.O. Cast aside many years of agron, 
omic research and millions of doljan 
of government money used jn its 
development. 
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P.O; x 0.44 to get P; P x 2.29 to get 


P.O; nee in \ 

K.0 x 0.83 to get K; K x 1.2 me to nl 

K,0 to get hange ha 

Anyone surely can do this sim me. 

multiplication. At present 1 
me- 


agronomists use P in place of PLO, 


and K, in place of K,O. The fa peial cus 
who buys feed certainly knows shel amg 


phosphorus and its designation as p 


and not as P,O,. 
(2) To attempt to change fertilizer [Bich by 
laws may precipitate severe legis|a. pen Spor 


tive hassles in many states and the 
result will be less uniformity than 
now exists—as many opponents would 
offer amendments to the bill for the 
change resulting in a chaotic situa. 
tion. True or false?...........False. 


On this reasoning we should 
never attempt to progress. The pro- 
posal has sufficient merit to appeal 
to the strong common sense of 
legislators, farmers and all others 
involved without the legislative bat- 
tles. 


(3) It is alleged that some control 
or regulatory officials are now ad- 
vocating that the guaranteed phos- 
phorus in a fertilizer be limited to 
water-soluble P only: this would nec- 
essarily lower the ratio of phosphorus 
even more due to reversion and cause 
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en poi 
the industry to change the method of fo P.O, 
manufacture of triple and single su- iizers is 


perphosphates at great expense ulti- 7 
mately to the farmer. True or 


I have been present in many com- 
mittee meetings comprising control 
and A.O.A.C. officials and members of 
the industry. This allegation never 
has been discussed and I know of none 
in those agencies who has advocated 
such a change. In fact, in the last 
revision of the Model Bill the defini- 
tion of “guaranteed analysis’ spe- 
cifically states “available phosphorus 
(P) and soluble potassium (K).” 


I feel that with proper ground work 
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the industry and the influential agri- 
cultural agencies in each state as 
well as the agricultural committee of 
the State legislature all working in 
close cooperation — the proposed 
change or amendment could be sub- 
mitted to a state legislature as 4 
non-controversial bill. That it would 
be passed without any “battles” or 
“hassles” as feared by some oppon- 
ents of this change, is my firm belief. 


Change is inevitable in this world 
of ours. To make one realize sharply 
what has been happening in agricul- 
ture alone in the last 30 years con- 
sider these typical items which have 
diminished greatly during the period: grade c 

Horses, harness—and machines to Ina 
fit. ultura 

Bulls (to some extent); the ice @itaining 
house; ice-cooled milk tank; house [phosph 
icebox; hand milking; grain binder; oil ow 
corn binder; kerosene; lime spreading 
with farm equipment; hand grass 
seeding; loose hay; 2-row cultivator; 
cleaning seed by hand; gleaning fields 
on foot; shoveling snow by hand; etc., 
etc. 

Feed grains are now being sold by 
weight instead of by bushel or peck. 


Fertilizer technology: —radical 
changes in manufacturing practices 
already in effect and more to come. 


chemical industry. We have grow? 
up and should act accordingly. 


Alfred North Whitehead, formerly 
professor at Harvard University, said: 
“Routine is the god of every social 
system; it is the 7th heaven of busi- 
ness, the essential component in the 
success of every factory, the ideal of 
every statesman... A system 
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roduct of intelligence. But 
hay adequate routine is estab- 
ned, intelligence vanishes and the 
stem is maintained by a coordina- 
bn of conditioned reflexes. 
“Progressiveness is exactly the 
.racteristic that discriminates com- 
nities of mankind from communi- 
bs of insects. This great fact of 
ogressiveness, be it from worse to 
stter, or from better or’ worse, has 
scome of greater and greater impor- 
nce in Western civilization as we 
‘me to modern times. The rate of 
hange has increased even in my life 


| Today the recent shortening of the 
ime-span between notable changes in 
seial customs is very obvious if we 
ine history.” 
von ile like to hear what a dis- 
guished Scottish scientist, Dr. A. 
_ Smith, thinks about this proposal 
hich by the way, he and others have 
sen sponsoring. “Unfortunately the 
menclature of the manure and fer- 
izer trade is both antiquated and 
onfusing . . . Even altho it would 
briously upset the cherished sample 
ntios 1:2:1, 1:1:1 ete. for N:P.O;: 
.O in compound goods it would in 
e long run be a great advantage to 
xpress the nutrients in terms of the 
lements P and K. 


“To students and the uninitiated, 
he reference to P.O; as ‘phosphoric 
acid,’ and to K,O0 as ‘potash’ when 
one means in fact phosphorus and 
potassium respectively is both per- 
iplexing and most confusing.” 


The educational argument is a 
rong one. To tell agricultural sci- 
nce students that P.O; is “phosphoric 
cid’—which it really is not—and 
en point out that actually there is 
o P,O; as such in phosphatic ferti- 
izers is silly and quite unnecessary. 
Why refer to potassium oxide in con- 
hection with potassium chloride? This 
dvantage alone in explaining clearly 
nd accurately the composition of 
ompound fertilizers would outweigh 
bny damage of temporary kind to the 
raditional N-P,O;-K,0 ratio and the 
omenclature convention. 

A reasonable, accurate explanation 
by means of a simple nomenclature 
ight possibly convince more students 
and educated farmers of the intrinsic 
alue of modern, chemical fertilizers. 
Freight costs now represent at 
east % of the fertilizer cost and the 
rend in transportation changes is to 
ncrease rather than decrease. There- 
ore, it is very desirable, and more 
economical, to ship concentrated ma- 
erials and high analysis complete 
fertilizers. 

By telling a farmer the simple facts 
of the nutrient content of the ferti- 
lizer he is buying should cause him 
0 demand the more concentrated 
grades: For example, if he were told 
that a 5-10-15 grade as now designated 
on the N-P,O,-K,O basis is a 5-4.4-12.5 
grade on the N-P-K basis, he will see 
that he is not being oversold on phos- 
phorus or potassium and it might be 
easier to get him to accept a higher 
grade on the N-P-K basis. 


In a number of states, some agri- 
ultural authorities have been main- 
taining that a high level of residual 
Phosphorus has accumulated in the 
oil owing to the alleged relatively 
‘Xcessive amount of phosphate con- 
tained in the usual fertilizers. When 
it is realized that the current method 
of calculating the applied phosphorus 
8s P,Q; is about 2% times more than 
f calculated on the elemental “P” 
basis, the alleged very high residual 
“vel of soil phosphorus isn’t so high 
s it seems. This same contention 
b0es for potash as K,O and_.as K, ex- 
Pt that in this case the K,O is only 
2 times that of K. 


Can we keep the current ratios if 
from N-P,0,-K,0 to the 
eal basis? Yes, many of 
nae But there is nothing sacred 
reer either. The phosphorus will 

furnished in most cases 
by one of the 


with less calcium sulfate is of no 
great importance. Even if we do 
admit—and I have pointed this out 
for many years—that the calcium 
sulfate portion of normal super has 
value in furnishing some calcium 
and sulfur, that in itself is not a 
strong argument for retaining the 
present system of designation. 


If a farmer needs calcium he can 


buy it cheaply enough as limestone or 
slag and when he needs lime he usual- 
ly needs it in ton amounts and not in 
driblets. The volume of the fertilizer 
bag under today’s freight charges 
should be filled with needed and want- 
ed plant nutrients and not with low 
cost diluents or filler material. 

By this same kind of reasoning, 
they would insist on the use of sulfate 
of ammonia in place of ammonium ni- 
trate, or urea or ammonia because 
the sulfate of ammonia, if you please, 
furnishes some sulfur free of cost in 
addition to the nitrogen! 

In conclusion, I have tried to show 
that much of the opposition to the 


change from the oxide to the ele- 
mental basis may reside in misunder- 
standing: the proposed change of defi- 
nition in the guaranteed analysis as 
incorporated in the Model Fertilizer 
Bill is limited exclusively to convert- 
ing P.O; to P, and K,O to K. Nothing 
in the proposed change is concerned 
with the nutritive value or “solubili- 
ty” of these constituents. 

Some persons are wilfully, it seems, 
muddying the waters: they are con- 
fusing the issue by dragging into the 
discussion the idea of water solubility 
of the phosphorus and the possible 
effect such a change would have on 
formulations, the use of ammoniating 
solutions and corresponding increases 
in cost to the farmer of these other 
formulating procedures. 


. Whether a plant food carrier is 
more soluble or less and the effect , 
of such characteristics on plant up- 
take is an agronomic problem. It 
seems to me, a discussion of such 
agronomic phases, while of great 
importance to the fertilizer indus- 
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try and the farmer, is outside the 
province of the proposed simple 
change in nomenclature. It has been 
traditional that the agricultural ex- 
periment station wrote the pre- 
scription and the fertilizer industry 
filled it, accordingly. If it is found 
by careful agronomic investigation 
—that a water-soluble type of plant 
food carrier is preferable on cer- 
tain soils than other less soluble 
types, then I believe the industry 


will furnish the recommended type. 


But the investigation should be 
rigorously checked and confirmed 
by competegt personnel before any 
change is recommended. 


For example, agronomists and soil 
scientists are not completely agreed 
that water solubility of a plant nu- 
trient as determined in the chemical 
laboratory reflects the true behavior 
of the nutrient after it has been put 
into a living soil. Microbial and chem- 


. ical agencies of the soil can quickly 


alter the water-solubility quality and 


(Continued on page 8) 


* This is the first ad in the new 


Monsanto campaign, being launched 


this month to help you sell 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE 


You save money with LION your fields 


ION BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE IS A LOW-COST SOLID NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


FOR LOW-COST NITROGEN, LION is 
the brand. Lion Ammonium Nitrate is 
guaranteed to contain 33.5% nitrogen, 
which means lower-cost nitrogen for 
your crops... more for your money in 
bigger crop yields. 

FOR MORE PRODUCTION, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate contains TWO kinds 
of plant nitrogen. Quick-acting nitrate 
nitrogen that gets crops started fast a 
and long-lasting ammonia nitrogen 
that resists leaching and feeds your 
crops steadily during the important 
growing months that follow. 

FOR EASIER SPREADING, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate is in pellet form. These 


pellets are specially coated to withstand 
caking .. . then packed in specially lined, 
moisture-resistant bags. Here’s double 
assurance Lion brand will flow freely, 
spread evenly after shipment or storage. 


MADE BY WORLD’S LARGEST. Lion 
Brand Ammonium Nitrate is made by 


-Monsanto Chemical Company, world’s 


largest producer of prilled ammonium 
nitrate—and your most reliable source of 
low-cost nitrogen. Save money. Buy Lion! 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Build- 
ing, El Dorado, Ark.; 1220 National Bank 
of Commerce Building, New Orleans 12, 
La.; 1401 Peachtree St., Atlanta 9, Ga.; 
725 Insurance Exchange Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY - ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


GROW MORE PROFITABLY . . . Weed Killers 
Brush Killers * DDT and Parathion 
Insecticides Medo-Green® Silage Pre- 
servative * Phosphates (Liquid and Solid) 
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Program Announced 
For Texas Fertilizer 

Conference Jan. 8-9 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The program for the annual Texas 
Fertilizer Conference at Texas A&M 
College here Jan. 8-9 has been an- 
nounced by Dr. J. F. Fudge, state 
chemist. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, dean of the col- 
lege’s School of Agriculture, will 
welcome the group to the campus. 
James D. Dawson Jr., vice president 
of the Fidelity Chemical Co., Hou- 
ston, will respond, then will lead 

‘ industry representatives in a report 
on the “Fertilizer Outlook for 1957.” 

Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president of the National Plant Food 
Institute, Washington, D.C., will dis- 
cuss the “Soil Bank Program for 
1957—United States,” I. H. Lloyd, 
ASC, College Station, will discuss the. 


“Soil Bank Program for 1957—Texas” 


) 


and Tom Wright, vice president of 
the Lone Star Fertilizer Co., Nacog- 
doches, will give the “Report of the 
Galveston Committee on Ratios and 
Grades.” 

During the afternoon session, with 
Dr. J. S. Rogers, head of the agron- 
omy department, presiding, speakers 
and subjects. will be: 

C. L. Godfrey, agronomy depart- 
ment, “Irrigation Potentials in the 
Gulf Coast’; M. E. Bloodworth, 
agronomy department, “Critical 
Moisture Stress Periods in Field and 
Vegetable Crops”; D. E. Longnecker, 
Ysleta Sub-Station, “Irrigated Cot- 
ton Fertilization in the Trans-Pecos 
Area of Texas”; M. E. Jensen, Ama- | 
rilo Sub-Station, “Nitrogen Inter- 
relations for Wheat and Grain Sor- 
ghum”; A. G. Caldwell, agronomy 
department, “Pasture Fertility Re- 
search in East Texas’’; J. R. Hildreth, 
agricultural economics and sociology 
department, “Economic Evaluation of 
Pasture Production in East Texas’’; 


M. K. “Duke” Thornton, agronomy 


department, “Soil Test and Fertilizer 
Recommendations on Pastures,” and 
E. M. Trew, extension pasture spe- 
cialist, “Your Community Pasture 
Contest.” 

Dr. J. B. Page, dean of the grad- 
uate school, will serve as master of 
ceremonies at the banquet during 
which H. E. Hampton of the agron- 
omy department will discuss East 
Pakistan’s agriculture, and the Rev. 
R. D. Longshore, pastor of The First 
Baptist Church in College Station, 
will discuss Alaskan agriculture. 

Three men from the horticulture 
department will appear on the final 
session, Jan. 9. They are D. R. Pater- 
son, A. H. Krezdorn and E. E. Burns. 
Their subjects will be “Irrigated 
Vegetable Production in East Texas,” 
“Fertilizer for Fruit Production in 
Texas” and “Vegetable Quality as 
Influenced by Soil Fertility.” 

Other speakers during the session 
will include H. E; Rea, agronomy 
department, “Chemical Weed Control 
in Field Crops”; D. M. Martin, en- 


Why pays sell the name that’s known 
trusted important Farm Markets: 


Profit and the pride in selling products that 
help your customers are the big reasons you 
are in business. Combine all of Phillips 66 
multitude of satisfied farm users and you get 
a big advantage in selling Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate to your customers. Further, 
you have the assurance that the production of 


... and Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


offers you these big profit advantages: 


Consistent, convincing advertising of Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate. This includes outstanding state and 
regional farm papers . . . and radio—all pre-selling Phillips 


66 Ammonium Nitrate for you. 


An outstanding product, backed by all of the vast re- 
sources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing facilities, 
plus actual use on thousands of farms. Phillips 66 Am- 


monium Nitrate is prilled to flow freely, handle easily. 


3 


Personal service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man 
and prompt deliveries are included in the many profitable 
extras you get from Phillips 66. 


Call your nearest Phillips office, listed below, for help in 
planning a bigger and more profitable 1957. 


A companion high 
nitrogen fertilizer for 


. your quality mixed goods. _ 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is backed by 
the same progressive research that has made 
Phillips such a fast growing organization. 


So, sell with confidence for present and 
future profit . . . sell with a leader—Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. ; 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEX. —1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF. —330 Security Bldg. 


- RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. — 521 E, Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KPH Building 


tomology denartment, 

Insects ip Field and veal 
Crops”; E. Smith, plant physio 
and pathology department, “y,, 
Fertilizers in Preventing Plant jy 
eases,” and N. D. Morgan, southw 
ern representative, American Pots 
Institute, Shreveport, La. “Ph 
Tissue Testing and Fertilizer Recon 
mendations.” 


New Mexico Growers 
To Meet in January 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—the in 
portance of fertilizers and insecticig 
will be stressed by New Mexico 
periment Station and Extension y 
vice staffs at a two-day short co 
for fruit and vegetable growers her 
January 17-18. 

S. C. Vandecaveye, New Moxi 
A&M agronomist, will speak on “Fe 
tilizing.” Other topics during the fir 
day will be marketing, inspection, q 
grading. 

Fruit growers will meet in a sep, 
rate section during the second day 
and R. C. Dobson, assistant ent 
mologist, will speak to them abo 
“Control of Orchard Insects.” 

At the same time, Gordon Wat 


Fred 
Elect 


entomologist, will meet with vegeta — 
ble growers and discuss “Control , on icu 
Vegetable Insects.” P. J. Leyendecke 
head of the agronomy department a ntl 
New Mexico A&M College, will follo res 


‘ 
with a talk on “Diseases of Vegetabl (See F 


A tour of the A&M 
Farm is also planned, says A. § The 
Curry, associate Experiment Statioy the fir 
director, who is in charge of the sho han 

succee 
Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Group to Meet § busine 

DENVER—The annual meeting di 
the Colorado Agricultural Chemica Plastic 
Assn. will be held Jan. 25 at the Co aie 
mopfolitan Hotel in Denver. Session 1943. ] 
will start at 9 a.m., according to W pa a 
D. Smith, Denver Fire Clay Co., pub boat i 
licity chairman. He. 

Officers of the association are Ho tural | 
ard M. Lair, Selco Supply Co., Eaton . 194 
Colo., president, Irwin C. Elliott pe 
Chemagro Corp., Littleton, Colo., vi eB 
president, and Frank J. Randall, th poe 
C. D. Smith Co., Grand Junctio pres 
Colo., secretary-treasurer. As, 


C..G. Stupp Retires 


NEW YORK—The retirement of ¢ 
G. Stupp, vice president, effecti 
Dec. 31, 1956, has been announced b 
T. J. Kinsella, president of Barret 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Cort 
Mr. Stupp started with Barrett 
years ago as a research chemist 
the Edgewater plant. Since that t'm 
he has held positions of increasing re 
sponsibility in sales, manufacturin 
and research. Mr. Stupp’s responsibil 


ties for the direction of the division NE} 
technical program will be assumed tovot} 
Dr. Maurice H. Bigelow, newly 4PM sions 
pointed technical director. eal Cx 
of th 
WACA to Meet 
- SAN JOSE, CAL. — The spring ;.. th 
meeting of Western Agricultura Unites 
Chemicals Assn. will be held in tg 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, April 5 
Program details will be announcea™ 
later, C. O. Barnard, executive sec 4, 
tary, said. expec 
adout 
MONSANTO APPOINTMENT 
ST. LOUIS—Dr. Franklin D. Smi 

of St. Louis has been appointed mal TU 
ager of university development wrist 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s general Gi Agric 
velopment department, In the new “I autho 
signment which he will undertai§ Grow; 
immediately, Dr. Smith will be "iM the li 
sponsible for scientific liaison WR seedti 
universities and colleges according merci 
J. J. Healy, director of general ee side 
velopment. As part of his duties, range 
Smith also will be secretary of MMMM acres 
santo’s fellowship and scholars age y 
committee which supervises an was 
sive aid program to universities in He 1944 | 
parts of the country. —mo) 
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Fred M. Stewart 
Elected AAI President. 


pe Wat MEMPHIS—Fred M. Stewart, vice 

With vegeta president and general manager of 
uss “Control ¢ Agricultural Ammonia Service, Inc., 
J. Leyendecke Santa Paula, Calif., will become the 
coventh president of the Agricultural 

Se, will follow \mmonia Institute on Jan. 1, 1957. 

es of Vegetablal (see page 1 of the Nov. 12 issue of 

Croplife.) 

The 39-year-old Californian will be 

edonent Statiomm the first westerner to head the insti- 

rge of the hall tute. Other presidents were from the 

South and Midwest. Mr. Stewart will 

ie succeed Maj. Gen. Ralph H. Wooten, 

Itu Mid-South Chemical Corp., Memphis. 

ral Mr. Stewart received a degree in 

) to Meet business administration from the Uni- 

. versity of Southern California in 1940. 

lual meeting OM 7. was general manager of Allied 

‘ural Chemical pjastics Co. in Los Angeles for two 

. 25 at the Cos vars before entering the Navy in 

enver. Session 1943, He achieved the rank of lieuten- 

ccording to Wi ont and commanded a motor torpedo 
> Clay Co., boat in the Pacific. 

; | He organized the Stewart Agricul- 
Rgds tural Service, a pest control company, 
in. C. Elliot 1946 which still operates in Ven- 
Colo and Los Angeles counties. He 
J Randall th also owns and operates two citrus 
band Juncti om orchards growing lemons, oranges 

and grapefruit. 


add As general manager of Agricultur- 
al Ammonia Service, Mr. Stewart di- 
res rects that firm’s ammonia distribu- 


etirement of Qj tion and application activities in 
ident, effectiva™ three coastal counties and the San 
1 announced by Joaquin Valley. He is a member and 
lent of Barretg™ Past director of the California Fumi- 
cal & Dye Corggg 8@tors Assn., and a member of the 
ith Barrett 4@§ California Pest Control Operators 
rch chemist igg Assn. 
Since that tm 


f increasing Tal U.S, Borax Leases 


manufacturin 


p’s responsibil] Headquarters Space 
of the division’ NEW YORK—In a move to bring 


L be ae together the offices of its several divi- 
soadhatad sions, United States Borax & Chemi- 


cal Corp. has leased the 8th and part 
of the 9th floors of 50 Rockefeller 

New York, N.Y. 
7 sprin € offices will be the headquarters 
the Pacific Coast Borax Co. and 
be held in t /nited States Potash Company divi- 
ngeles, April ~s and the eastern sales office of 
be announce 20 Mule Team products division. 
€ offices which are being designed 


tive secre 
executi and decorated by Maria Bergson, are 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
lene about June 1, 1957. 
OINTMENT 
anklin D. Smi ONION BULLETIN 


appointed =TUCSON—pr. W. D. Pew, horticul- 
Jevelopment lurist with the University of Arizona's 
‘o.’s general Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
will unde "Be owing in Arizona,” which covers 
ith: will be dae ‘"¢ life of the pungent bulb crop from 
ic liaison Wi scedtime to market. Arizona’s “com- 
res according mercial” onion crop—that grown 
of general , aside from f amily consumption— 
his gery? ie “Ses around 2,000 to 2,500 irrigated 
retary of , acres annually. The big boost in aver- 
nd emp “Se yields, as reported by Dr. Pew, 
rvises an a Hiny from 160 50-Ib. bags per acre in 
niversities ” 4 to 650 50-Ib, bags 10 years later 
“More than a fourfold increase. 


New Synergist for 
Pyrethrins Announced 


NEW YORK—Pilot plant quanti- 
ties of ‘“Sesoxane,” a synergist for 
pyrethrins and related insecticides, 
are being manufactured by the fine 
chemicals division of Shulton, Inc., 
New York, the company has an- 
nounced. The makers. state that the 
new synergist, discovered earlier by 
Dr. Morton Beroza, USDA research- 
er at Beltsville, Md., has shown good 
activity with pyrethrins in the con- 
trol of insects on grains, fruits, live- 
stock, and for household use. 

A comprehensive report describing 
the effectiveness of Sesoxane was 
presented at the Dec. 5th meeting 
of the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Washington, D.C., 
by J. H. Fales of the USDA ento- 
iad research branch, Beltsville, 

The makers state that because of 
the product’s solubility in kerosene, 
Freon 11, Freon 12 and other sol- 
vents, it is easy to formulate in con- 
ventional equipment. Richard E. 
Brainard, vice president of Shulton 
and general manager of the fine 
chemicals division, who made the an- 
nouncement concerning the new ma- 
terial, said the Sesoxane-pyrethrin 
formulations should be of interest to 
formulators and packagers of insec- 
ticides where safety is an important 
factor in their use. 


According to technical data is- 
sued by the makers, Sesoxane’s 
toxicity is low, having an acute 
oral LD-50 to rats of 2,000 milli- 
grams per kilogram. It is a liquid, 
of straw to light amber in color, 
and possesses a “pleasant, mild” 

odor. Its purity is greater than 
95%, according to the makers. 


The company says that although 
Sesoxane is currently being manu- 
factured in pilot plant quantities, 
large scale production of the syner- 
gist will follow shortly. Samples for 


-experimental purposes only to re- 


search groups and insecticide manu- 
facturers are available. 


AP&CC Promotion 


LOS ANGELES—American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. has announced the 
promotion of Henry DeArmond from 
assistant treasurer of the company to 
administrative assistant. Mr. De- 
Armond will report to both Richard 
J. Hefler, AP&CC secretary and as- 
sistant to the president, and Forrest 
E. Branch, director, administrative 
services. 


American Potash 
Announces Changes 
At Trona Plant 


LOS ANGELES—Calvin L. Dickin- 
son, director of manufacturing at 
American Potash & Chemical Corp.’s 
main plant at Trona, Cal., recently 
announced organizational changes af- 
fecting top supervisorial personnel at 
the Trona plant’s engineering depart- 
ment. 

Included in the shift are Myron W. 
Colony, formerly chief engineer; 
James Jensen, formerly assistant 
chief engineer; Howard Barker, for- 
merly plant engineering head; W. C. 
Henderson, formerly general foreman 
of maintenance and construction, and 
A. L. Cartter, foreman of mainte- 
nance and construction. 

Under the change, Mr. Colony has 
assumed responsibilities of advisory 
engineer to aid in long-range en- 
gineering planning and coordinate 
basic planning on major propects. 

Mr. Jensen has been appointed 
manager, plant engineering, while 
Mr. Barker becomes assistant man- 
ager, plant engineering. Mr. Hender- 
son was named plant engineer, while 
Mr. Cartter succeeds Mr. Henderson 
as general foreman. 


Berard R. Ellison 
Joins Cooperative 


SALT LAKE CITY—Bernard R. 
Ellison, weed and seed supervisor for 
the Utah Department of Agriculture 
for the past four yéars, is the new 
research director for the Kelly-West- 
ern Seed Division, Utah Cooperative 


‘Assn. The division cleans and markets 
‘seeds grown by Utah agriculturists. 


It also makes and sells a commercial 
weed killer. Mr. Ellison is a graduate 
of the University of Utah and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from 
Michigan State University. He has 
completed most of the requirements 


toward a doctorate at Michigan State. 


TO MARK CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Chemical 
Progress Week will be observed April 
8-12, 1957, according to an announce- 
ment by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., Inc., Washington. The objec- 
tive of the observance is to remind 
the American public of the signifi- 
cance of the chemical industry in 
terms of daily life, MCA says. Nation- 
al chairman of the event is Gen. John 
E. Hull, USA (Ret.), and Cleveland 
Lane, MCA, is National vice chair- 
man. 


William P. Brashear 


ASH CO. REPRESENTATIVES—National Potash Co., New 
“maga the appointment of one new sales representative and 
the transfer of another, both in southern territories. William P. Brashear, a 
uate of Texas A&M College has been made sales representative in the 
and Arkansas, with headquarters in 


grad 


states of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 


Shreveport, La. 


_ Boswell has been transferred from the southwestern territory 
ema tgomery, Ala. office, from which headquarters he will 
work the states of Georgia and Mississippi under the supervision of Fred C. 


to the company’s Mon 


William C. Boswell 


Broadway. Mr. Boswell is a graduate of the University of Alabama. 
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Lawrence C. Byck, Jr. 


Lawrence C. Byck, Jr., 
Named Head of Heavy 
Chemical Sales by USI 


NEW YORK—Lawrence C. Byck, 
Jr., has been named manager of 
heavy chemical sales for U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., Division of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., it 
has been announced by A. R. Ludlow, 
Jr., U.S.L’s director of sales. Mr. 
Byck will have responsibility for sales 
of heavy chemicals, including nitro- 
gen products, phosphoric acid and 
sulfuric acid. 


Mr. Byck, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been assistant to the 
manager of chemical sales during the 
past four years, and has been with 
the U.S.I. organization since 1945 in 
research and technical liaison posi- 
tions as well. 


Before he joined U.S.I., he was em- 
ployed by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co. in South Charleston, W.Va., 
and the Permutit Co. in New York 
City. 

In his new position, Mr. Byck will 
be responsible for sales of ammonia, 
nitric acid, and nitrogen solutions 
from the U.S.I. synthetic ammonia 
plant at Tuscola, Ill. He will also be 
.-responsible for sulfuric acid sales 
from U.S.I1.’s three plants at Tuscola, 
Ill., Dubuque, Iowa, and Sunflower, 
Kansas. Mr. Byck will also have re- 
sponsibility for sales of phosphoric 
acid when U.S.L.’s new wet-process 
phosphoric acid plant is completed. 
This plant, located in Tuscola, IIL., 
is expected to be on-stream by Janu- 
ary, 1957. 


Dow Plans Additional 


Research Facilities 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. has presented a request 
to the Contra Costa County Plan- 
ning Commission to rezone 30 acres 
of land in California’s Ygnacio Valley, 
it has been announced by Dr. Leland 
I. Doan, president of Dow. Dow’s in- 
tention is to purchase this land in 
order to provide a location for the 
future expansion of company research 
facilities. 


Present preliminary architectural 
plans call for one-story research lab- 
oratories. The facilities will ultimate- 
ly provide space for several hundred 
research scientists and technicians. 
The laboratories will be designed in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the 
surrounding community. 

The land involved lies on the west 
side of Oak Grove Boulevard imme- 
diately south of the Contra Costa 
canal. 


CALIFORNIA STORE MOVES 

MODESTO, CAL.—The South Mo- 
desto Feed Store has moved recently 
to Crater Ave. in Modesto, Cal., in 
order to provide better service to 
customers, according to Lannie Dun- 


can, owner and manager of the store. 


| 
| 
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Program Announced for Tenth Annual 
Southern Weed Conference Jan. 23-25 


MEMPHIS — The program for the 
tenth annual Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Jan. 23-25, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga., was announced recent- 
ly by W. B. Albert, president of the 
conference. 

Leading authorities from southern 
land-grant colleges, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural chemical 
manufacturers, farm equipment 
manufacturers and farmers from over 
the southern states are expected to 
attend. 

Conference officers for this year 
are W. B. Albert, South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Clemson, S.C., president; E. G. Rodg- 
ers, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla., vice president, and W. K. Porter, 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Baton Rouge, La., secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. J. K. Leasure, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., is 
chairman of the program committee. 

The full program is as follows: 

Wednesday morning, Jan. 23— 
Registration; general session, W. B. 
Albert, presiding; “Welcome to Au- 
gusta,” Hugh L. Hamilton, mayor of 
Augusta; “Weed Control on High- 
ways,” Wilbur J. Garmhausen, Ohio 
Department of Highways; “Control 
of Weeds in Ponds,” H. S. Swingle, 
Alabamd Polytechnic Institute; 
“Problems in Brush Control,” R. H. 
Beatty, American Chemical Paint 
Co.; “Railroad Weed Control Prob- 
lems,” John P. Quarles, National 
Aluminate Corp. 

Wednesday afternoon—D. E. Davis, 
presiding; “The Problem of Nut- 
grass,” E. W. Hauser, USDA, ARS, 
Experiment, Ga.; “The Problem of 
Johnsongrass,” E. R. Stamper, Louisi- 
ana State University; “Perennial 
Vines in Fields,” H. E. Rea, Texas 
Experiment Station; “Striga: A Po- 
tential Threat to Corn and Other 
Summer Grass Crops,” O. E. Rud, 
W. G. Westmoreland and G. C. 
Klingman, North Carolina State Col- 
lege; “Responses of Johnsongrass to 
Pre-planting Treatments with Disc- 
ing and Herbicides,” E. W. Hauser 
and J. T. Thompson, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. 

Wednesday evening — Executive 
committee meeting. 

Thursday morning, Jan. 24—Dr. W.- 
B. Albert, presiding; Report of the 
research committee; Business meet- 


Thursday afternoon—V. S. Searcy, 
presiding; Section I; “Dichlone as a 
Control for Algae and Submerged 
Aquatic Weeds,” H. Douglas Tate, 
Naugatuck Chemical Co.; “Exten- 

' gion Publications in a Weed Control 
Program,” W. G. Westmoreland; . 
‘Mylone, a New Temporary § Soil 
Sterilant,” R. J. Zedler and J. W. 
Keays, Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Co.; “Herbicides Pay Off,” a film 
presentation, Jack Dreessen, National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn.; “Pre- 


and Post-emergence Weed Control in 


Cabbage,” V. L. Guzman, Florida 
Experiment Station; “The Use of 
Granular Herbicides in Azaleas,” W. 
E. Chappell, Virginia Experiment 
Station; “Corn: Comparisons of 
Three Nitrogen Sources for Weed 
Control and Top Dressing,” G. C. 
Klingman; “Pre- and Post-emergence 
Herbicides on Sweet Corn,” D. S. 
Burgis, Florida Experiment Station; 
“The Use of CIPC on Mixed Plant- 
ings of Alfalfa and Orchardgrass,” 
G. M. Shear, Virginia Experiment 
Station. 

Thursday afternoon—W. K. Porter, 
presiding; Section II; “The Control 
of Mesquite, Marabu, and Leiteiro on 
Grazing Lands,” C. E. Fisher, Texas 
Experiment Station; “Comparison of 
Granular Forms of Urea Herbicides 
in Aerial and Hand Broadcast Appli- 
cations for Controlling Post and 
Blackjack Oak,” R. A. Darrow and 
W. G. McCully, Texas Experiment 
Station; “Some Factors Concerning 
the Use of Granular Herbicides for 
Brush Control,” W. G. McCully; 
“Trichlorobenzoic Acid in the Con- 
trol of Woody Species in Texas,” R. 
A. Darrow; “Aerial Spraying with 
Silvex and 2,45-T for Control of 
Post and Blackjack Oak,” R. A. Dar- 
row; “The Chemical Control of Texas 
Buckeye (Aesculus arguta),” O. E. 
Sperry, Texas Experiment Station. 

Thursday evening—Banquet—pres- 
idential address by Dr. W. B. Albert. 

Friday morning, Jan. 25—W. G. 
Westmoreland, presiding; Section I; 
“Current Evaluation of Chemicals for 
Weed Control in Corn,” G. M. Shear; 
“Weed Control in Field Grown To- 
bacco,” G. C. Klingman; “Weed Con- 
trol in Tobacco Seedbeds in 1955 and 
1956,” W. E. Chappell and J. L. La- 
Prade, Virginia Experiment Station; 
“Grass Control in Sugar Cane,” V. 
L. Guzman; “The Control of John- 
songrass in Row Crops,” H. E. Rea, 
Texas Experiment Station; “Re- 
sponse of Peanuts and Annual Weeds 
to Early Post-emergence Applica- 
tions of the Amine Salt of DNBP,” 
A. J. Watson, Dow Chemical Co.; 
“Comparison of Granular and Spray 
Application of Herbicides on Pea- 
nuts,” W. E. Chappell, Virginia Ex- 
periment Station. 

Friday morning—R. F. Richards, 
presiding; Section II; “Progress Re- 
port on CIPC and Diuron for Pre- 
emergence Weed Control in Cotton,” 
Cc. G. McWhorter and J. T. Holstun, 
Jr., USDA, ARS, Stoneville, Miss.; 
“A Preliminary Study of the Effects 
of Weeds on Cotton,” J. T. Holstun, 
Jr.; “A Critical Evaluation of the 
Use of Pre-emergence Herbicides for 
Weed Control in Cotton,” W. K. 
Porter, Jr., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; “Responses of Cotton Varieties 
to Pre-emergence Herbicides,” B. A. 
Waddle, C. Hughes, M. N. Christian- 
sen and R. E. Frans, University of 
Arkansas; “Chemical and Cultural 
Studies on the Control of Nutgrass 


CHOOSE YOUR WEEDICIDE, INSECTICIDE 
OR FERTILIZER APPLICATOR EQUIPMENT 


The Broyhill Company 
Dakota City, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete catalog for 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


Tractor, truck and trailer mounted 
tanks and spraying equipment. 


“SEND TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


No Obligation 


in Cotton,” J. A. Wilkerson, J. H. 
Miller, H. S. Stanton and C. L. Foy, 
University of California; “Substituted 
Ureas for Weed Control in Crops,” 
D. C. Drake, E. I. Dupont de Ne- 
mours & Co.; “The Effect of Chemi- 
cal Combinations as Herbicides on 
Johnsongrass Control in Louisiana 
Sugar Cane,” E. R. Stamper. 


Friday afternoon—G. C. Klingman, 
presiding; “Causes of Variability in 
Susceptibility to Injury by DNBP,” 
D. E. Davis and H. H. Funderburk, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; ‘The 
Effect of Temperature, Rate of Ap- 
plication, Soil Moisture and Organic 
Matter Content on the Leaching of 
Diuron from Lakeland Sand Soil,” 
R. P. Upchurch and W. C. Pierce, 
Air Force Armament Center, Elgin 
Air Force Base, Fla.; “The Physio- 
logical Basis of Selectivity,” D. E. 
Moreland, USDA, ARS, Raleigh, 
N.C.; “The Influence of Soil Mois- 
ture and Depth of Planting on the 
Response of Peanuts to 2,4-DES,” J. 
T. Thompson, E. W. Hauser and R. 
O. Hammons, Georgia Experiment 
Station; “Some Anatomical Effects of 
Sodium 2,2-Dichloropropionate on 
Plants,” A. M. Davis, University of 
Arkansas; “Kinetics of Growth In- 
hibition by Herbicides,” R. E. Frans, 
University of Arkansas; “Herbicidal 
Activity of the Optical Isomers of 
Silvex,” Richard Behrens, USDA, 
ARS, College Station, Texas. 


Arthur M. Griswold 
Named to Research 
Position With Dow 


MIDLAND, MICH. — Appointment 
of Arthur M. Griswold as manager of 
foreign research operations on the 
executive research staff of the Dow 
Chemical Co, has been announced by 
Dr. R. H. Boundy, vice president and 
director of research. 

Mr. Griswold has been section su- 
perintendent of Dowicide products 
for a number of years. In his new 
post he will be closely associated 
with Dr. W. Hirschkind, technical 
adviser to the Dow president, and 
E. C. Burdick, executive research con- 
sultant and former patent depart- 
ment director. The three will func- 
tion as a team handling foreign con- 
tracts on research and technical 
problems. 


Mr. Griswold joined Dow in 1928 
after receiving his B.S. degree in 1926 
and M.S. in 1927 from Northwestern 
University. Early in his career he 
was associated with the production of 
phenetidine and phenacetin. Over the 
years he has been instrumental in 
guiding about 70 products new to 
the company through the develop- 
ment stage and into commercial pro- 
duction. 

His major work with Dow has been 
the development of the Dowicides, 
products used by industry and agri- 
culture for the control of bacteria 
and fungi. In this field he has been 
active in research, production and 
marketing including customer con- 
tacts and promotion. 


DR. SAUCHELLI 


(Continued from page 5) 


mock the laboratory determination. 
However, I insist this is another prob- 
lem and it does not belong in the cur- 
rent discussion on the merits or not 
of the proposed change of symbols. 


Finally, I am reminded of some 
famous lines of James Russell Low- 
ell’s written, of course, on an occasion 
of vastly greater national importance 
than the present one in which we find 
ourselves. You remember the hymn 
beginning with, “Once to every man 
and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide.” The verse which somehow fits 
into our situation is this: 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


ACREAGE RESER\: 


(Continued from page 1) 

million acres of basic crops_. 
corn, cotton, rice, mats, 7 Se 
bacco—in the 1956 acreage reserve ee 
In spite of this relatively good stan 
we do not consider that this ye..J™— — 
program was a fair trial of the sur 
plus-reducing possibilities of the si — 


bank. We anticipate a muc 
successful program in 1957. 

“Most of the changes that have 
been made are to insure producerg 
a fair and equitable Opportunity ty 
participate in the 7 program 
County agricultural stabilization anj 
conservation committees wil] begi 
accepting 1957 acreage reser, 
agreements for corn, cotton, rice 
tobacco and spring wheat as early a, 
possible in January. Farmers already 


h more 


have pledged over 10.5 million acres 
of winter wheat in the 1957 program needs 
for that crop.” cultural 
Among the: more important pro. 
visions of the new regulations are ae} 
the following: 
1. A national allocation of 1957 yor 
acreage reserve funds among no\ 
commodities to be covered in the 1957 " hy 
program—wheat, corn, upland 
ton, tobacco and rice. dl 
2. A breakdown of these commod- seed di 
ity allocations among producing brother 
states and counties within them. large yi 
3. Establishment of maximums on™ using S' 
the amount of acreage of a particu. amount 
lar crop that an individual farmer tion of 
can place in the acreage reserve ™ has he 
with a provision that this maximum {MM yields | 
may be exceeded if funds are stil] MJ bu., m 
available after all farmers have had Whil 
an opportunity to participate. traditic 
4. There will be no minimum cotton 
acreage limitations on the amount of MM crops, ? 
land that may be entered in the pro- MM crops 2 
gram. except those already in effect ers to 
for 1957 wheat. round \ 
one rea 
National allocations of 1957 in man 
acreage reserve funds by commod- beef cs 
ities are: Cotton, $217,500,000; cows | 
corn, $217,500,000; rice, $14,000,- brothe1 
000; tobacco, $34,055,000; and new de 
wheat, both winter and spring, advise 
$267,630,000—a total of $750,685,- oxtra 
le on son 
This is $685,000 above the 
000,000 set by the soil bank law for “Th 
any year’s operation of the acreageH states 
reserve program. Department officials of ou 
explained that this excess.is to take@ profit 
care of “slippage”—money that acreag 
be committed, but which will not bel also pb 
used because not all agreements will opport 
be carried out or qualified for the@ ers w. 
full commitment. custon 
Limits on extent of participation tion v 
in the 1957 program provide that the fertili 
acreage for any commodity placed seekin 
in the acreage reserve by a farm@™ revent 
shall not exceed that farm’s allot- On 
ment for the commodity. 
Within this limitation, the 
mum acreages that may be top, 
entered for a farm are: Wheat, 508% 7, 1, 
acres or 50% of the farm 
whichever is larger; corn and rice, other y 
20 acres or 30% of the allotment, countin 
whichever is larger; cotton, 10 , 
or 30% of the allotment, whichever.) , 
is larger; and burley, dark air-cured, promot 
fire-cured and Virginia sun-cured 
bacco, 1 acre or 30% of the allot Many 
ment, whichever is larger; and for..." 


all other tobacco, 3 acres or 30% of 


the allotment, whichever is larger. M.'s 


increas 

Deadline for signing 1957 acre- 
age reserve agreements will be Purpose 
March 1 for cotton and tobacco HM mons 
and March 8 for corn, spring wheat Pects, 
and rice. Our 
ernmer 


Only land suitable for the produc 
tion of the commodity covered by 4% 
agreement will be eligible for desié 
nation as the acreage reserve. Coul 
ty ASC committees may also reJe( 
designations of tracts which are ° 
such size, shape, or nature as to mak 
it impracticable to determine P 
formance of an agreement or W™ 
tend to defeat the purpose of '™ 
soil bank program. 
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Tennessee. Firm Cashes in on New 


Farming Developments 


By AL P. NELSON. 
Croplife Special Writer 
By keeping in close touch with the 
needs of farmers and changing agri- 
cultural trends, the Robert Hayes & 
Sons firm, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., is 
able to satisfy many of its customers 
and get them to return time and 
again for merchandise and advice. 


James and Ogle Hayes, brothers, 
who now run the business, report that 
since hybrid corn has made such big 
strides in the South in raising corn 
production, the firm features it in its 
seed displays and advertising. The 
brothers also stress seasonally the 
large yields which can be obtained by 
using such seed corn, plus the proper 
amounts of good fertilizer. Introduc- 
tion of hybrid seed corn in this area 
has helped farmers raise per acre 
yields of corn from about 20 to 60 
bu., more in some instances. 


While farmers in this area are 
traditionally wedded economically to 
cotton and tobacco, two fine cash 
crops, the restricted acreage on these 
crops annually has forced some farm- 
ers to think about diversification to 
round out the farm program. This is 
one reason why corn is being featured 
in many areas, along with feeding of 
beef cattle and the raising of dairy 
cows to some extent. The Hayes 
brothers keep studying about these 
new developments so that they can 
advise farmers on methods whereby 
extra income can be made profitably 
on some of these new agricultural 
practices. 


“These are changing times,” 
states Ogle Hayes, “and while many 
of our farmers still make good 
profit on the cotton and tobacco 
acreage which they have, they are 
also becoming alert to other crop 
opportunities. As farm supply deal- 
ers we make it a point to furnish 
customers with whatever informa- 
tion we have on crops, seeds and 
fertilizer which can help them in 


seeking new crops for additional 
revenue,” 


On cotton land, farmers in this 


area are using a great deal of 6-12-12 
While corn calls for 6-8-4 and 6-12-12. 
On tobacco, farmers are using 4-8-12. 
The Hayes firm sells aobut 1,500 tons 
of fertilizer annually. It sold more in 
other years, but heavy seasonal dis- 
counting in the area caused the broth- 
ody cut down on sales promotional 


promotion for other lines this past 
year, 


and to put emphasis on sales 


Many tobacco farmers in the area 


sa soil fumigation beds for tobacco, 


‘aad ts Ogle Hayes. This practice has 


Sells 


creased year after year. The store 
many soil fumigants for this 


‘ak et and occasionally has store 
pe 


maestration beds to show to prds- 


“Our county agents and other 

gov- 
hp workers are doing a splen- 
soil fumigation education, 
tides as on fertilizer and pesti- 
bats States Mr. Hayes, “This work 
“ . aid to the farm supply deal- 
a use many customers already 
What products they need to 
in and rtain crops, and they come 
ask for them by name. We 
of these meetings we can, 

(Continuea on page 13) 


Trade Area 


TENNESSEE DEALERS—Shown in the left photo above is Ogle Hayes, right, 


Robert Hayes & Sons, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., making a sale to a customer. In 
the photo at the right, James Hayes, left, is showing one of the firm’s cured 


hams to a prospective buyer. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 

Why did the customer walk out without buying? If the farm 
supply dealer could know the answer to that question in each case, 
his sales would be materially higher. 

The dealer of course cannot control every situation in which the 
prospect walks out of the store without buying. Such cases may arise 
if the prospect asks for a product which the dealer is not expected to 
handle. Occasionally a heavy seasonal demand may cause a merchant 
to be temporarily out of certain merchandise, thereby causing the loss 


of a sale. . 


However, the dealer has control over most factors which cause 


Texas Farmer 
Produces 6 Bale 


Cotton Yield 


DELL CITY, TEXAS—A cotton 
field of less than three acres on a 
New Mexico homestead seven miles 
north of here may have been the site 
of world’s cotton production record 
in 1956. 

The owner, Lendol Barker, picked 
7,300 lb. of lint cotton from a govern- 


ment-measured field of 2.4 acres. At. 


the usual 500 Ib. of lint to the bale, 
this figures about six bales per acre. 
The cotton was planted in strips as 
is the custom in much of West Texas 
and New Mexico. Mr. Barker irri- 
gated it from a large 10-inch well. 
He applied 200 Ib. of 16-20-0 and 
100 Ib. of anhydrous ammonia. Insects 
were kept down by a strict control 
program, and hoeing and cultivation 
kept the crop clean and in good tilth. 
Mr. Barker attributes part of the 
suecess to the fact that the land had 
been in cultivation only one year, and 
the rest of it to fertilizer and hard 


work. 


APPLE GROWERS TO MEET 
HENDERSONVILLE, N.C.— The 
North Carolina Apple Growers Assn. 
will hold its annual meeting here 
Jan. 8-9. 


customers to walk out without buy- 


A survey of customers shopping for 
a wide variety of items, revealed some 
interesting reasons why they left a 
store without buying. Eliminating 
some of these reasons will enable 
dealers to make many extra sales 
during the year. Here are some of the 
reasons given by the customers for 
not buying and walking out: 

The store was out of stock of the 
desired merchandise because of fail- 
ure to re-order far enough ahead. 

The customer wanted a specific 
size, style or pattern that the store 
did not have in stock. 

The item carried had been replaced 
by one that would do a better job and 
which the store did not carry. 

Prices were above those offered by 
competitors or the store did not have 
“price merchandise” in stock to meet 
competitive prices. 

The brand or line carried lacked 
new features offered by those of com- 
petitors. 

No effort was made to convince the 
customer that the line carried was as 
good or better than the one requested 
which was not stocked. 

The store did not concentrate suffi- 
ciently on handling the customer’s 
needs but tried to rush him through 
the sale. 

The salesman merely answered the 
customer’s questions and did not at- 

(Continued on page 16) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Are we happy? The happiest people 
are those who think the most in- 
teresting thoughts . . . interesting 
thoughts can live only in cultivated 
minds. People who love good music, 
good books, good pictures, good 
plays, good sermons, good conversa- 
tion... they are the happiest people 
in the world . .. they are not only 
happy in themselves; they are the 
cause of happiness in others. 

Everyone loves to meet the “face 
of happiness.” This face is found in 
the garden, field, school, church, of- 
fice or workshop. It is found where 
people live in natural conditions and 
who have a “hold” on “simplicity,” 
where love abounds and correct at- 
titudes register one hundred percent. 

We are happy on our birthdays, 
but happier on Christmas, for 
Christmas is everybody’s birthday; 
with the party going on over most 
of the world. Christmas is to every 
child, the wonder of the world and 
the light of life. 


Christmas is being together... 
it is time for the heart's inven- 
tory. It is the child’s day, and if 
at no other time, all men are chil- 
dren. Our homes should be built 
on a Christian foundation. Inde- 
pendence and liberty sprang from 
the forces set going by the man 
of Galilee, and kept in motion by 
faith, hope and human understand- 
ing. 


America and the world need Christ 
in 1956-57; the same as did the 
people of Bethlehem in year one. 


North Carolina Pesticide 
School Set for Jan. 10-11 


RALEIGH, N.C.—An extensive pro- 
gram of reports on new developments 
in herbicides, fungicides, insecticides 
and rodenticides has been scheduled 
for the ninth annual North Carolina 
Pesticide School, to be held at North 
Carolina State College here Jan. 10- 
11. 

More than 20 specialists from the 
college will appear on the program 
to sum up recent college research on 
pesticides. Other speakers will include 
George M. McNew, Boyce Thompson 
Institute of Plant Research, Inc., and 
James D. DeWitt, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. - 


LIME BOOSTS YIELD 
BONIFAY, FLA.—Liming peanuts 
more than doubled production for 
Willard Powell, Westville, Fla., farm- 
er, according to C.:U. Story, associ- 
ate Holmes County agent. Applying 
3,000 lb. of lime to raise the soil 
PH above 5.6 according to soil test 
recommendations, Mr. Powell aver- 
aged 1,807 lb. of peanuts per acre, 
as compared with 714 lb. of peanuts 
on unlimed fields, the agent said. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your ewn envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6518—Adsorbents 


The Floridin Co. has produced a 
booklet describing its products for 
agricu'tural chemical processing. The 
products are trade-named Diluex, 
Diluex “A,” Florex and Florigel. The 
products’ action in agricultural and 
household pesticide formulations is 
out ined. The use of several products 
as adsorbent carriers in the formula- 
tion of granular pesticides is de- 
scribed as is the formulation proc- 
esses in frequent use. Check No. 
6518 on the coupon and mail it. to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 6520—Granulator 


A new type of granulator, the 
Sackett Star Granulator, has been 
introduced to the fertilizer industry, 
according to officials of the A. J. 
Sackett & Sons Co. Featuring what 
is called a new concept in granula- 
tion equipment design, the granu- 
lator is equipped with five curved 
baffles on the interior of the ma- 
chine. Action by these. baffles violent- 
ly rolls and tumbles the material 
through the machine, substantially 
increasing product recovery, efficiency 
and reducing the costs of production, 
according to Sackett. Several of the 
granulators already are in action in 
the industry and were the subject 
of a discussion by Albert Spil!man, 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Coopera- 


tive, Inc., at the recent meeting of 
the Fertilizer Industry Round Table 
in Washington, D.C. The Sackett 
company indicates U.S. and foreign 
patents are pending. The accompany- 
ing photograph illustrates the design 
and action of the granulator. For 
further information please check No. 
6520 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to Croplife. 


No. 6519—Combina- 
tion Spreader 


The Highway Equipment Co., Inc., 
announces its “New Leader” engine 
driven combination spreader. The an- 
nouncement states: “It affords a new 


convenience to the driver by the 
very accessible engine location, also 
a larger engine with more horse- 
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power for spreading maximum ton- 
nage of lime and other agricultural 
products. A new direct drive from 
the engine direct to the distributor 
discs eliminates the use of chains, 
sprockets, idlers and some bearings.” 
For further information check No. 
6519 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Cro 

life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6515—Dispersant 


. Orzan P, a new member of a group 
of surface-active, lignin sulfonate 
chemicals for industry, is now being 
marketed by the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. The product has the property of 
precipitating readily from solutions 
and clinging to fibers or other mate- 
rials present, company officials say. A 
spray-dried powder, the product may 
be precipitated from even dilute solu- 
tions by the addition of alum. Rec- 
ommended uses are: as a binder for 
fibers, retention of fines, an emulsiti- 
er, an emulsion stabilizer, a flocculant 
and a dispersant. Applications in the 
insecticide field have been made suc- 
cessfully, according to company offi- 
cials. They add: “It is possible that 
the farmer, as well as the chemist, 
will find Orzan useful. A large amount 
of work has been done by agricultural 
researchers at Oregon State College, 
Washington State College and the 
University of California, as well as 
private industries, to investigate 
Orzan’s effect on soils and plants. A 
number of potential applications have 
resulted. It is known that the prod- 
uct may be used to improve soil struc- 
ture, improve water penetration, add 
organic matter to the soil, supply ad- 
ditional nutrients, improve growth of 
certain crops and minimize wind ero- 
sion.” Secure more complete informa- 
tion by checking No. 6515 on the 
coupon and mailing to Croplife. 


No. 6513—Conveyor 
Cover 


The K. E. Savage Co. has designed 
and is providing a fiber glass conveyor 
cover, made in 5-ft. lengths. Company 
Officials say that the cover is being 
used in fertilizer plant installations 
because the material is impervious to 
chemicals and can readily be adapted 
for use with any corrosive product. 
The cover is made in a half-circle 
having an 18-in. radius. There is 4 in. 
of straight section on each side and a 
2-in. heavy flange extending outward 
and running the 5-ft. length of the 
cover. An internal flange is provided 
at each end of the cover to give addi- 
tional stiffness. The cover was design- 
ed to use with 18-, 20- and 24-in. belts, 
but it can be made to accommodate 


wider belts. Company officials state 
that the units are ideal to cover cop. 
veyors running from one building ty 
another to keep out rain. Se 
more complete details by checking 
No. 6513 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6516—Garden 
Duster 


A permanent, re-usable plastic gar- 
den duster is being marketed by the 


-Kalo Co. Company officials say that 


the duster has no inner tube to clog 
and can be used conveniently with 
one hand. They continue: “Garden 
Duster is filled with Plantgard 1% 
Rotenone-copper garden and rose dust 
to fight many chewing and sucking 
insects and fungus diseases in the 
garden.” A caption on the duster 
reads: “Leaves no dangerous residue 
when used as directed.” To secure 
more complete information and de- 
tails of price in quantity lots, check 
No. 6516 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 6517—Deer 
Repellent 


A deer repellent is now being 
manufactured by State College Labo- 
ratories, a subsidiary of the J. C. Ehr- 
lich Co., under the trade name of Col- 
lege Brand Magic Circle. The new 
product is claimed to be a foolproof, 
easy-to-use chemical that is mixed in 
proportions of one part to 100 parts of 
water and applied as a spray. It can 
be used by itself or mixed with al- 
most any ordinary insecticide and 
fungicide. According to the company, 
property owners can spray a ring 
around their shrubs, grain fields, 
gardens or orchards, and deer—and in 
most cases— beavers, woodchucks, 
raccoons and skunks will keep away. 
One spray is claimed to last for 30 
days. One- and 5-gallon containers 
are being marketed. Check No. 6517 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
more complete details. — 


No. 4064—Wire 


Screens 


The Cleveland Wire Cloth & Manu- 
facturing Co. has prepared a new two- 
color illustrated folder which com- 
bines a brief history of the company 
with partial cataloging of the most 
popular wire screen items. The folder 
is entitled, “Quality Wire Screen, 
and may be obtained by checking No. 
4064 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 6512—Paper 


Brochure 

The Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., forest products division, has 
prepared a brochure explaining how 
Kraft paper is made. The division pro 
duces multiwall bags and other paper 
bags and container products. The 
brochure provides company informa- 
tion and lists principal products, in- 
cluding its agricultural chemicals. 
Secure the brochure by checking No. 
6512 on the coupon and mailing it t? 
Croplife. 


No. 6508—Plant Food 


The H. D. Campbell Co. is 10" 
offering a ready-to-use liquid pies 
food in a household-size plast! 
squeeze container. The product, call “ 
by the trade name of Gro-Gree. 
packaged in’a 4-oz. size that is suit 
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for the feeding of potted plants, flow- 
ers and for similar household uses. 
The liquid is sprayed in small 
amounts directly on the leaves of the 
plant after watering. Company offi- 
cials state that “Foliage Dietene,” an 
ingredient found in the . product, 
makes possible successful leaf feeding 
by breaking down the surface tension 
of leaves and enabling plant nutrients 
to be quickly and completely absorbed 
by the leaf surface. To secure more 
complete information about the prod- 
uct and quantity price quotations 
check No. 6508 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. ; 


No. 6514—Film 


Catalog 

The manner in which the steel in- 
dustry contributes products to the 
fertilizer industry is depicted in one 
of several films available through the 
United States Steel Corp. The film, 
“The Waiting Harvest,” is one of 
many listed in a new catalog describ- 
ing motion pictures distributed by the 
company. Secure the catalog by 
checking No. 6514 on the coupon and 
mailing to this publication. 


Car Apron 


The Lite Line Industries division, 
Copperloy Corp., has announced the 
development of a new flat apron. De- 
signed to use as bridging between flat 
cars in truck-rail piggy back service, 
the aprons can also be used for other 
applications where bridging is neces- 
sary for the movement of heavily 
loaded vehicles. The aprons are used 
in pairs. Each weighs less than 100 
lb. and measures 30 by 56 in. Other 
special sizes are also available. Check 
No. 6507 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife to receive more complete 
details. 


No. 5595—Seale- 
Sewing Machine 


The Burrows Equipment Co. an- 
nounces a new combination bagging 
scale and sewing machine, The Apex 
bagging scale combines weighing and 
filling in one semi-automatic opera- 
tion. The scale will weigh grain, feed, 
seed, chemicals and most types of 


| 


free flowing material at the rate of 


‘ix to ten bags per minute, it is 
Claimed. The unit is available with 
either fixed style bag clamp, or ad- 
lustable clamp to handle bags from 
25 lb. to 200 Ib, The seale is mount- 
ed on a steel frame which is adjust- 
rt for different height bags. The 
an 1S mounted on casters. It is 
pendent of the sewing machine 
a Conveyor. The sewing machine 
— conveyor belt will sew paper, 
- and burlap bags. The sewing 
- ad is adjustable to any size bag 
ett) 40 to 48 in. The conveyor is 
Powered with a heavy duty 
tio ead motor and chain reduc- 

n operated by foot pedal control. 


Union Carbide Buys 
Farm in North 
Carolina for Research 


NEW YORK — Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. has exercised an option 
to purchase a 142-acre farm near 
Raleigh, N.C., which will be used for 
experimental work on agricultural 
chemicals. According to Dr. G. H. 
Law, vice president—research of Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co. a 
division of the corporation, the farm 
will be used immediately to test Car- 
bide’s newest “Crag” weed killers, 
fungicides, and insecticides. 

“We believe that we can get im- 
proved pesticides in the farmers’ 
hands faster by the more extensive 
testing that will be possible on our 
farm,” Dr. Law said. “At present it 
takes as long as seven years from the 
time the laboratory produces a chem- 
ical to the time it is actually market- 
ed. Now that we have a farm, we ex- 
pect to cut this in some instances to 
five years.” 


The tract purchased lies 17 miles 
southeast of Raleigh. Proximity to 
the three institutions comprising 
the North Carolina research tri- 
angle: Duke University in Durham, 
the University of North Carolina in 


Hill, and North Carolina — 


Chapel 

State College in Raleigh, will en- 
able Carbide’s farm scientists to 
work closely with researchers with 
whom they have had association 
for several years. 


“Carbide’s experimental farm re- 
flects the increased need by farmers 
for pesticides,” Dr. Law said. Despite 
population increases, acreage devoted 
to cropland in America has remained 
relatively constant for almost half a 
century. With population rising an 
estimated 40-50 million by 1970, not 
only will the present surpluses be 
wiped out but still more efficient 
farming must be practiced to main- 
tain our present standard of living. 
“A large part of this increased effi- 


ciency can come from improved pesti- 


cides,” Dr. Law said, “as can be easily 
seen when it is realized that insects, 
fungi, and weeds cost the farmers of 
this country about $11 billion a year 
in spite of the best currently known 
control practices,” he added. 

Dr. Law pointed out that only one 
out of approximately 2,000 compounds 
made inlaboratories ever proves prac- 
tical for agricultural use. After be- 
ing examined for biological activity 
by Boyce Tiompson Institute for 
Plant Research at Yonkers, N.Y., 
Carbide’s chemicals will be tested 
further under actual farming condi- 
tions on the North Carolina farm. 
This is expected to make possible the 
testing of promising chemicals on a 
larger variety of crops in less time 
than is possible in government and 
university experiment stations. 


Chickweed, Wild Turnip 
Control Needed Now 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. Alfalfa 
should be sprayed soon for chickweed 
and wild turnip, says Dr. Paul W. 
Santelman, University of Maryland 
extension weed control specialist. 

These two annual winter weeds 
create a problem on Maryland farms 
each year during the fall and winter 
months. They start growing in Sep- 
tember and continue to grow until 
they flower and die in the late spring 
or early summer. 

Wild turnip has been found in 
greater quantities this year than in 
the past, and chickweed is increasing, 
too, says Dr. Santelman, who pre- 
dicts “another bad chickweed year.” 

Chickweed reduces alfalfa stands 
by smothering the alfalfa and rob- 
bing it of important nutrients and 
water which are needed for growth. 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission granted freight rate increases of 
T% and 5% for eastern and western territories, respectively, to the railroads. 
Despite strong protests from the fertilizer industry, the increase was allowed. 
Observers in Washington and in other parts of the country predicted that 


this will force much of the industry to depend on trucks for both long and 
short hauls of materials. ae 


The Tennessee Valley Authority announced that it had developed 
a process for shortening the time to produce superphosphate suitable 
for immediate use in mixed fertilizers, thus doing in 1/4 hours a 
production job that would normally require weeks of curing. 


Insect resistance was reported to be on the increase by speakers at the 
Cotton Production Conference held at Birmingham, Ala. in December. Stress 
was placed on the need for more research to find answers to many ques- 
tions concerning resistance and other problems of insect control in cotton. 
Reports were also made on the progress made in experiments with systemic 
insecticides which were regarded as successful in 1956 tests. 

That fertilizer tonnage is down 4.4% for the fiscal year of 1955-56, 
ended June 30, 1956, was estimated by the National Plant Food Institute. 
It said that consumption totaled 19,980,264 tons during that period as com- 
pared to 20,902,863 tons in the previous fiscal year. 


Farmers, in a referendum vote on Dec. 11, rejected provisions of the 
soil bank, but observers in Washington said that this should not impair fer- 
tilizer sales in 1957. 


Tests with systemic insecticides on cottonseed were reported as 
being successful in 1956 experiments. Two products were cited as 
one the best tested thus far. They were “Thimet” and “Bayer 

9639.” 


Coastal Chemical Corp. announced that it will build a $2 million phos- 
phate fertilizer plant at Pascagoula, Miss. It will be put in operation in 
January, 1958. 


Fertilizer meetings were hold at Fargo, N.D.; Montgomery, Ala.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Lafayette, Ind., with manufacturers, farmers, and dealers 
in attendance to take part in “short courses” in soils and fertility. The Ohio 
Pesticide Institute held its annual meeting in Columbus, and the American 
——— Society’s annual convention was held at Cincinnati in 
December. 


A hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission was held in 
Kansas City the last of November, giving the fertilizer industry an oppor- 
tunity to testify against the rail carriers’ demands for higher freight rates. 
Industry representatives indicated that the fertilizer economy could not 
tolerate further increases in hauling costs, and if rates were to be advanced, 
many firms would be forced to find other means of transportation. 


A fertilizer industry committee met at Iowa State College to discuss 
the pros and cons of listing fertilizer grades in terms of elemental vs. oxides. 
Numerous arguments against a switch to NPK listings were registered by 
industry representatives. 


J. E. Meggs, Nichols Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Oklahoma City, was 
named president of the Oklahoma Plant Food Educational Society at the 
group’s meeting at Stillwater Nov. 28. 


Hercules Powder Co. announced the names of six national winners of 
$300 college scholarships in the National 4-H entomology awards program. 
Winners were from Connecticut, Illinois, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming. 


A fly control program for California was announced by entomologists 
of the University of California. The program will utilize the facilities of the 
Davis, Riverside and Berkeley campuses of the University in scré@ning vari- 
ous insecticides for this purpose. 


Sales of mixed fertilizers and fertilizer materials in Canada, for direct 
application to the soil, amounted to 1,671,497 tons in the year ended June 30, 
1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. This figure was an increase 
of 3.9% over the previous fiscal year. 


USDA economists declared that the commercial corn belt will be the 
prime target for fertilizer sales in 1957, because of the way government 
funds will be distributed. 


The New Jersey Pesticide Dealers’ Conference, held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity brought forth the information that 1957 is likely to be a year of great 
infestation of corn borers in that state. 


The fertilizer industry, and particularly the potash segment of the trade 
made strong protests to the Interstate Commerce Commission against grant- 
ing the railroads a further increase in freight rates. Potash, mined for the 
most part in New Mexico and shipped to all parts of the nation, was said 
to be particularly vulnerable to added hauling costs. 


A panel at the American Society of Agronomy discussed various 
aspects of how to close the wide gap between recommended fertilizer 
practices and the relatively small amounts of plant food currently 
used in the U.S. Dr. A. H. Bowers, Swift & Oo., Ohicago, was in 
charge of the panel. Texts of the talks were presented in Croplife’s 
issue of Nov. 26. 


The weed control conference at Washington State College, Pullman, 
pointed up the heavy losses caused by weeds in both agriculture and indus- 
try and discussed ways and means of controlling these unwanted plants. The 
meeting attracted more than 100 persons from the states of Washington, 


' Oregon, Idaho and the province of British Columbia. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


It was January, cold and with two 
feet of snow. Christmas was just a 
memory, and farmers were grimly 
facing tax dates and cutting their ex- 
penses accordingly. In line with the 
temporary lull in buying merchants, 
too, particularly Schoenfeld & Mc- 
Gillicuddy, were watching their ex- 
penditures, trying to whack them 
down for a month until farm buying 
picked up. 

Of course, the cutting down was 
Oscar Schoenfeld’s idea, for he always 
guarded the pennies as well as the 
dollars. No one had ever been known 
to get an advance on salary out of 
Oscar, no matter what the emergency. 
Employees should budget their in- 
come, he always said, and make fi- 
nances last until the next payday. 
They should not bother an employer 
about advances. 

Now Oscar looked up from his 
desk, glanced at plumpish, ulcerish 
Tillie Mason, the bookkeeper who sat 
at a desk not too far away. “Ach, 
where is that Red Cockran? I have 
not seen him -since two o'clock. He 
has been gone almost three hours. I 
didn’t give him any order to deliver.” 


“Oh,” said Tillie looking out the 
window into the loading yard. 
“There he comes with the No. 3 
truck now. Looks like he’s got a 
load of something, in boxes and 
barrels.” 

Oscar got to his feet, went to the 
window, adjusted his glasses and 
stared. “We didn’t buy anything,” he 
said. “We are not buying anything 


this month. We are cutting down till . 


after tax time. I will see about this.” 

Oscar put on his seven year old red 
and black striped mackinaw, his five 
year old felt hat, his eight year old 
ear muffs, now largely minus the fur, 
and stomped out into the warehouse. 

Red Cochran, the young, muscular 
employee was standing on the load- 
ing platform smoking a cigarette and 
talking with Jim Bestor, another em- 
ployee. 

“What is that stuff?” Oscar asked 
irritably, pointing to the boxes and 


barrels in the back of the No. 3 


truck. 


“That?” Red Cochran turned to 
look at the truck. “Oh, that’s some 
stuff Pat bought from a couple of 
garden and fertilizer dealers that 
went bankrupt. Andrae over at Bol- 
tonville, and Hammersmith over at 
Strawberry Point.” 


Oscar snorted. “He did, eh? Ach, 
and why wasn’t I told about this? 
That Irisher does too many things on 
his own. You can take that stuff 
right back, Cochran.” 

Cochran took one look at Oscar’s 
flushed face, his flashing eyes. Coolly, 
he said, “Not till Pat gets here, which 
oughta be any time now. He tells me 


to haul the stuff here. You tell me to 


take it back. You guys better get 
your directions ironed out.” — 
“We will see about this, Cochran,” 


snapped Oscar. “I have just.as much 


to say in this business as Pat has. 
Buying, buying this terrible bankrupt 
stock—and in such a bad month, too.” 
“They was glad to sell it to him,” 
Cochran said. “Gee, when I called for 
it they almost kissed me, and helped 
me load it. They wanted it cleared 
out.” : abe 
Oscar. groaned)“Ach, I'll bet. that 


Pat got hooked again. Him and his: 
ideas. Now I know I can never trust. 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


him alone in this store for even a 
day.” 

Angrily the portly Oscar went back 
into the office, whipped off his macki- 
naw, hat and mittens. He seated him- 
self at his desk, stared straight ahead 
and drummed his fingers on the desk. 
Tillie knew he was angry and upset, 
and so she reached for an ulcer pow- 
der as a precaution. Ann Hydrous, the 
Maltese cat, slept peacefully on top 
the safe, not knowing how upset one 
of her masters was. ; 

About a half hour later Pat came 
in, his cheeks red from the cold, 
his blue eyes glowing. 

“What are we going to run now?” 
Oscar asked coldly. “A junk shop?” 

“No. What do you mean?” 

“That stuff you bought from those 
bankrupt dealers,” Oscar intoned re- 
lentlessly. “I thought we were going 
to hold down on buying this month.” 

“I never said that,” Pat returned 
levelly. “You did.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
that—that junk?” Oscar asked. 

“T couldn’t resist buying it, Oscar. 
I’ve got an idea for a sale we can put 
on with it.” 

Oscar slapped a palm against his 
dampening forehead. “Ach, another 
sale and this month! Taxes are due in 
two weeks, you, you spender.” 

“Sure they are,” Pat said, “but that 
doesn’t mean that all the farmer has 
is enough money for taxes. He’s just 
scared. He will buy if somebody gives 
him confidence, offers good bargains. 
We’ve got to loosen farmers up, get 
them thinking about something else 
besides taxes.” 

“And that, that junk will make 
them think of something besides tax- 
es?” 


“It will help,” Pat grinned. “You 


see I plan to hold a cracker barrel 
sale, Oscar. We had one last year 
and it was a success, you'll remem- 
ber. We furnished free cheese and 
crackers for customers on those 
two days and had lots of bargains.” 


“Ach and the mess they made with 
those crackers all over the place.” 

“But sales went up,” Pat said. “This 
year, I have lots of garden merchan- 
dise—small stuff—and some insecti- 
cides, etc. we can put in about ten 
barrels and set a price of 25¢ on each 
item, first come, first served. I got 
this stuff very, very cheap. We can 
afford to use it this way.” 
_“Another giveaway,” moaned Oscar. 

“In one sense, yes,” Pat said, “but 
we give away so little, and we get so 
much. Farmers like bargains. They’ll 
come flocking in for those 25¢ items. 
They can’t duplicate them anywhere 


else. And I’ve got something for farm 
women—free. That will bring them 
in.” ‘ 

“Himmel,” said Oscar. “More free 
stuff. McGillicuddy, why don’t you 
stop roaming around the country 
visiting bankrupt stores and start 
collecting money people owe us?” 

“I only paid $67.50 for all that 
merchandise,” Pat said, “and it in- 
cludes 75 planters. I will give one 
planter free to the first 75 farm wom- 
en who come here on a certain day. 
And we'll pack the store.” 

Oscar looked very stubborn. “And 
what will we get out of it?” 

“We will build store traffic,” Pat 
said, “and we'll book lots of spring 
fertilizer orders and field seed orders 
from the crowd. I know that. Now 
give me a check for $67.50 to reim- 
burse me. I paid those dealers out of 
my own pocket.” 

Oscar looked more stubborn than 
ever. “I only pay bills three times a 
week,” he said. “Saturday’s two days 
away.” 

Pat looked surprised. “But surely 
you can make an exception in my 
case. Nora and I need that money.” 


“A business has to be run on a 
set policy,” Oscar said bluntly. 
“Give me a bill and I'll pay it 
Saturday. I will take the usual 
2%, too.” 


Pat’s mouth gaped. “Why, you—” 
he broke off. “I’m going across the 
street for a cup of coffee before I 
lose my temper and bust somebody.” 
And as Pat went out the door, roaring 
mad, Oscar smiled thinly. “I will show 
him,” he said. “Ach, he can sweat for 
his money for two days. Maybe now 
he will come and tell me about his 
schemes before he goes and spends 
our money.” 
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Arkansas Farmers 
Use Less Tonnage, 


But More Nutrients 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Arkan. 
sas farmers are not using as man 
tons of fertilizer as formerly, but they 
are adding more plant nutrients to 
their soils, according to a report just 
released by the University of Arkap. 
sas’ Agricultural Experiment Station 

Dr. D. A. Hinkle, who is author of 
the report, says that this increase in 
plant nutrients has resulted from the 
use of higher analysis grades of mixeg 
fertilizers and an increase in the use 
of materials relative to grades. The 
total tonnage of fertilizer decreaseq 
13.8% during the period studied, but 
the amount of plant nutrients jp. 
creased by 6.9%. 

Arkansas state law requires ton. 
nages of fertilizer grades and ferti. 
lizer materials sold for use in Arkan- 
sas to be reported to the State Plant 
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the fertilizer portion of the report. 
Figures on use of lime in Arkansas 
were obtained from the National 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., and the state ad- 
ministrative officer of the Arkansas 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee. The objective 
of the study was to analyze fertilizer 
and lime sales in Arkansas during the 
five-year period of 1951-1955. 

On the basis of nitrogen supplied, 
ammonium nitrate ranked first, an- 
hydrous ammonia second and sodium 
nitrate third. These materials ac- 
counted for about three fourths of all 
nitrogen sold. Ordinary and triple su- 
perphosphate were the most impor- 
tant sources of phosphorus sold. The 
popularity of the 20% grade has de- 
clined during recent years, while in- 
creased use has been made of the 
higher analysis grade. Muriate of po- 
tash was the dominant source of po- 
tassium. 

Over three fourths of all the lime 
used was applied under the federal 
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Lambie Dealers Advised that Price 
Tag Alone Is Poor Basis for Sales 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Fertilizer, 
insecticide and seed dealers were 
urged to sell their products based on 
plant food needs, climatic conditions 
and best varieties for certain locali- 
ties at the recent northwest area fer- 
tilizer meeting held at the Red River 
Experiment Station, La. 


This report comes from W. E. Mon- 
roe, agronomist, and Kirby L. Cocker- 
ham, entomologist, Louisiana State 


’ University Agricultural Extension 
' Service, who attended the meeting. 


3 for YOUR crop 


OUTDOOR CAMPAIGN—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. is using an out- 
door winter and spring advertising campaign covering farming areas in mid- 
western and southern states..Coverage has been scheduled to coincide with 
“the seasons of fertilizer use in the various’ areas. 
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County agents who participated were ~~ 

C. B. Carroll, Caddo Parish; D. E. the fa 
Cummings, Bossier Parish; M. L. i.» 
Cooper, Red River Parish; R. U. John- . 
son, DeSoto Parish; and J. K. Glad-@ This 

ney, Webster Parish. Dealers and South j 

dealer representatives were particl- of agri 

pants. clubs hi 

The old practice of farmers pur- me po 

chasing products by the price tag althoug 
alone was discouraged. ones, te 
Mr. Cockerham told the dealers Farm 
that specific insecticides should be cott; 
stocked for sale to farmers in the fil? on p 
Northwest area. He said the practice used in 


of buying an insecticide because it 
‘was cheap, or because someone had 
recommended it, had too much of a 
“chance” element. 

“We felt that the meeting had great 
educational value,” asserted Mr. Mon- 
roe. “Emphasis was put on the intel- 
ligent selection of fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and seeds. When we can go into 
all of Louisiana’s 64 parishes and 
make such recommendations we can 
feel assured that farm people will be 
using the best fertilizers, insecticides 
and seeds to meet their needs.” 

The northwest area meeting wa 
the first of a series to be held 3 
Louisiana this winter. Other sessio™% 
all to be held at the parish level, wil 
be called by the county agents 4! 
will be held in January, February 2” 
March. 
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\LABAMA RETAILER SAYS: 


arm Meetings, Sponsored by Extension 
agents, Give Dealers Big Selling Push 


lity of the soil in various 
the nation differs and the 
which must be supplied to 
ed to be studied carefully 
tilizer dealer, if he is to 
tates A. R. Ethridge, who 
ager of 
ing & Exchange sn., s- 
cao Ala., for the past 15 years. 
n addition to selling .many other 
arm supplies, this firm sells more 
han 1,500 tons of fertilizer annually. 
Because soil in this area has a 
endency toward acidity, this firm 
tocks and sells a lot of lime and 
nasic slag. Quite a bit of the nitrate 
ertilizer which is stocked has a coat- 
of lime, too. 
eNO matter what type of deficiency 
ne farmer has in his land today there 
:. a fertilizer which he can use effec- 
ively,” reports Mr. Ethridge. “The 
Farmer is getting to know this, and 
he relies upon the fertilizer manu- 
facturer and dealer so much that he 
accepts their recommendations, for 
the most part. However, the farmer is 
not applying as much fertilizer as 
anufacturers and dealers recom- 
mend, but that day perhaps is coming. 
Farmers do not apply as much ferti- 
lizer as even the county agent rec- 
ommends, but they are using much 
more than they did five or ten years 
ago.” 

Mr. Ethridge credits the county 
agent and extension services in the 
area with being a primary factor in 
educating the farmer on the advan- 
tages of better fertilization and insect 
control. These agencies hold at least 
20 meetings per month in the trade 
area, and at least in 15 out of the 20 
nowadays fertilizers and insecticides 
get mention, explanation and recom- 
mendation. That is because these 
products are doing so much to help 
the farmer get better returns fron. 
his land, his seed and his labor, Mr. 
Ethridge says. 


‘Tam not ashamed to admit that 
I attend many of these county 
agent sponsored meetings myself,” 
he says, “for I want to know what 
the farmers are being told. I learn 
a great deal, too, to supplement my 
own knowledge. These county agent 
workers really sell fertilizer and in- 
secticides for the industry and do 


the farmer a service at the same 
time.” 


The ferti 
utrients 


by the fer 
prosper, sos 
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This dealer points out that the 
South is advancing rapidly in the field 
of agriculture. The local county 4-H 
clubs have 1,300 members, and there 
are over 1,200 tractors in the area. 
The average farm is about 80 acres, 
although there are many smaller 
Ones, too, 

Farmers are using 6-8-4 and 4-10-7 
on cotton, 6-8-4 on potatoes and 4-12- 
12'on Peanuts. Many of the fertilizers 
lsed in this area, too, have added 
ements, Corn is liberally side dress- 
’ This company sells fertilizer in both 
oe ant bulk. It also spreads some 
a armers, by putting it in drills for 
bee quantities of lime 

Slag are = 

g sold to hélp sweet 
“Our seed de 

partment is a real 

Irafic builder,” says this manager. 

‘sy the farmers and gardeners 

the ae in to buy seeds in spring, 

* ertilizer begins to move rapidly. 
buy 800d storage facilities in our 
Side mea can take our trucks right in- 
tad Thiet big doors to load and un- 

elps us 
d raves good service 
‘We sell both field and garden 
nd most of our sales on seed 
now all hybrids. The open 


pollinated type is in very little de- 


< We carry only a small stock 
of it. 


“When I first came to manage 
this store, farmers were getting 
only 15 to 20 bu. per acre with open 
pollinated. Now they get over 56 
bu. per acre with hybrids, and some 
even reach 100. Word of bigger 
yields like this, due to hybrid corn 
and fertilizer, soon spreads over the 
county, and then all other farmers 
want to follow suit.” 


Mr. Ethridge also has a fine stock 
of insecticides and spraying equip- 
ment in a 25 by 20 ft. front show- 
room, where he has several neat is- 
lands. These products sell very well, 
but he says they require more ex- 
planation than does fertilizer. While 
farmers are pretty well informed on 
fertilizers, they ask for more advice 
on insecticides and spraying. This 
means that the sales force must know 
the products well and their uses. Mr. 


‘Ethridge trains his staff on how to 


sell insecticides, for he knows that a 
satisfied customer here can boost the 
business as much as a satisfied ferti- 
lizer customer. 


“I have seen agriculture change 
rapidly in the last 15 years I have 
been in this business,” says Mr. 
Ethridge, “and it is going to change 
still more, especially in the South, 
due to crop diversification, which is 
coming rapidly, and the wider use of 
fertilizers and insecticides.” 


Pink Bollworms 
Build Up in 1956 


EL PASO, TEXAS — During 1956 
the pink bollworms built up to a 
larger infestation than ever before, 
according to G. G. Harris, district 
leader of the Pink Bollworm Service 
at El Paso. 

In some areas the worms damaged 
cotton as much as a fourth of a bale 
per acre, Mr. Harris said. The new 
Supima long staple cotton also suffer- 
ed from the worms, because the in- 
sects left the earlier-maturing short 
staple cotton and entered nearby 
fields of Supima. 

Despite the heavy infestation last 
year, the future of pink bollworm 
control looks very promising. This 
last crop season several farmers con- 
trolled the worm by using DDT. 

“We think it will give satisfactory 
results,” Mr. Harris said. “It should 
be applied when there is one half of 
one per cent infestation and then 
used about every seven days until 
nearly the middle of September.” 


Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON—Plans for the ap- 
pointment of a special advisory com- 
mittee on policies and four additional 
task groups, to advise the President’s 
bipartisan Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts, were announced recently by J. 
Leroy Welsh, commission chairman, 
Omaha, Neb. One of the additional 
task groups will be for agricultural 
residues. 


NORTH CAROLINA SHIPMENTS 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina 
fertilizer shipments during October 
totaled 62,001 tons, compared with 
74,504 tons in October a year earlier, 
according to the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. Shipments 
for the four month period of July- 
October totaled 129,265 tons, com- 
pared with 136,678 tons in a compara- 
ble period in 1955. 


A. H. Walker, Texas A&M exten- 
sion range specialist, says a recent 
study showed that a single large mes- 
quite tree was using all of the water 
from one-sixth acre of cropland. 


The farmer on whose farm the 
study was made reported that the 
tree cost him $9.10 last year. He 
averaged a half bale cotton to the 
acre on his other cropland but got 
nothing from the area around the 
tree. He stopped and did a little 
figuring and for less than 5¢ killed 
the tree. 


On another farm, Mr. Walker said, 
no crops were growing for a distance 
of 90 feet from a brushy fence row. 
In one mile of fence row the farmer 
was losing 10 acres of cropland. Coun- 
tywide surveys have shown that in 
many counties upwards of 5,000 acres 
of cropland are not producing crops 
because of fence row thieves. Mr. 
Walker says if fence rows, trees and 
brush are not controlled, the farmer 
would at least save his planting seed, 
time and labor by not trying to pro- 
duce crops close to brushy fence rows. 
This, he adds, would be a waste of 
good cropland and not very good 
management. 

Now is the time of the year to 
apply chemicals to these moisture and 
soil nutrient robbers, Mr. Walker 
says. Research and many farm demon- 
strations have shown that best con- 
trol is obtained by spraying the cut- 
off stump, the trunk base or by ap- 
plying a solution in frills to the stand- 
ing trees. 

* 


Agricultural progress continues in 
South Carolina as shown by informa- 
tion presented in the 1955 annual re- 
port of the Clemson Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Last year farmers of the state set 
11 new high records of production. Of 
the 11 new records, 4 are for new high 
records in the total production of 
principal crops, livestock and _live- 
stock products, and 7 are for new 
high average yields per acre of crops 
or average production per animal. 

These new high production totals 
for the state are: tobacco, 198,900,000 
lb.; soybeans, 2,592,000 bu.; milk 
produced, 597,000,000 Ib., and eggs 
produced, 510,000,000. 

The new high average records for 
per-acre production of crops are: to- 
bacco, pounds per acre, 1,700; corn, 
bushels per acre, 28; peanuts, pounds 
per acre, 950; soybeans, bushels per 
acre, 15, and hay, pounds per acre, 
2,020. New high averages of 3,930 
pounds of milk per cow and 179 eggs 
per hen were established. 


* 


An insidious weed parasite that 
destroys corn and other crops of the 
grass family by attacking their roots 
has appeared for the first time in the 
United States at more than 40 scat- 
tered locations in North and South 
Carolina. 

Allan Kates, weed-control specialist 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, says 
Virginia farmers should be alerted to 
a possible invasion of the pest. 


If the weed parasite, known as 
“witchweed,” becomes widespread, 
it could destroy more corn than the 
European corn borer, whose de- 
predations cost farmers more than 
$80,000,000 yearly. 


How witchweed got to American 
shores from South Africa and the Far 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


East is still unknown. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists are 
studying trap crops, use of chemicals 
and rotation practices as_ possible 
means of control. 


For about a month after its seed 
germinates, the witchweed grows en- 
tirely underground, often several 
inches below the soil surface, living 
off its host. Then it emerges from the 
soil as a bright green plant. A month 
or so later the weed puts out small 
flowers, usually bright red, but some- 
times white or yellow. Most plants do 
not grow taller than 8 or 9 inches, 
but they may range up to 18 inches. 

Witchweed seems to. prefer light 
soils, considerable moisture, and 
warm temperatures, but in South 
Africa it has shown ability to grow 
under a wide range of conditions. 
Most plants attacked by witchweed 
die within a few weeks after symp- 
toms of wilting first appear, Mr. 
Kates said. 


TENNESSEE DEALER 


(Continued from page 1) 


too, for we are able to learn a great 
deal there as well.” 


Cotton poison is in considerable de- 
mand in the area for control of the 
boll weevil, and the Hayes store has 
large stocks of both products. 

Insecticides in season occupy a 
large area of the store display space, 
as do seeds. The store sells both gar- 
den and field seeds. The farmer who 
buys seeds is a natural customer for 
fertilizer and the same is true of the 
average gardener who buys seeds. 
The latter picks up his fertilizer by 
the bag and pays full price. 


A sizable number of both hand 
and power sprayers is kept in stock. 
Because of the long, warm growing 
season, the large number of insect 
pests which is active many months 
of the year means a continual spray 
program is needed to get maximum, 
quality crops. Customers, say the 
Hayes brothers, are well aware of 
the fact that a good spray program 
is vital. 


The store also sells feeds, but has 
no grinding or mixing facilities. A 
couple of interesting side lines are 
also engaged in. The first is a tele- 
vision department. The store sells, in- 
stalls and services television sets. 
Most of the sets are sold to farmers, 
many of whom are fertilizer custom- 
ers: There have been some cases, Mr. 
Hayes reports, where a new farmer 
came in to buy a television set and 
later became a good fertilizer custom- 
er as well. 

As an accommodation to farmers, 
the Hayes brothers buy hams from 
farmers and then cure them by hang- 
ing them wrapped from a ceiling in 
one part of the store. This method of 
curing and storing hams is quite pop- 
ular in many areas of Tennessee. It 
also provides farmers with some ex- 
tra income, thanks to feed and ferti- 
lizer dealers who cooperate with the 
program, 

The Hayes firm buys about 250 of 
such hams each year from farmers, 
cures them for five to six months and 
then sells them at from 75¢ to $1 per 
pound. Many tourists, traveling sales- 
men and others know which stores 
sell such hams each year, and they 
order some annually, either in person 
or by mail. 
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if your product is marketed 


~ 


AN IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE is available to advertisers whose 
agricultural chemical products are marketed through distributors and dealers. 
It is Croplife’s unique regional crop-area circulation plan, carefully developed 
to fill an urgent need in the industry’s marketing and advertising facilities— 
the need of advertisers to reach the dealers and distributors and farm 
advisers with an up-to-date story of their products and their consumer 
promotion plans. 


THIS IS THE PLAN: In addition to the weekly circulation to manu- 
facturers and formulators, Croplife is distributed on a regional crop-area 
basis to the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment of the industry. The 
merchandising section in each issue of Croplife is specifically edited for 
dealers in one specific region. This carefully planned editorial formula insures 
intense reader interest. 


More than 15,000 DEALERS, 1,700 custom operators and 1,000 farm advisers 
receive the issue of Croplife specifically edited for their regional crop-area 
once each four weeks. The mailing schedule for this group covers consecu- 
tively four geographic regions of the United States (see map) with one of 


four regional dealer issues: The Northeast Dealer Issue, the South Dealer 


Issue, the Midwest Dealer Issue or the West Dealer Issue. Each week 
Croplife goes to more than 4,500 dealers, distributors and farm advisers in 
one of these four regional crop-areas. 


THIS CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVE is available only through Croplife. 
The regional crop-area circulation to dealers has been carefully developed 
‘to fit the particular needs of the agricultural chemical industry. Many indi- 
vidual products have been developed and approved and are being sold for 
use on a specific crop; therefore, marketing and promotion plans must be 
directed specifically to the appropriate crop-area. Croplife’s dealer circula- 


BEGINNING IN 1956 this important circulation exclusive became even 
more valuable to advertisers who are reaching dealers through the pages of 
Croplife. An additional 4,000 selected dealers handling agricultural chemicals 
are now receiving the issues of Croplife edited specifically for their crop- 
areas. One thousand dealers in each regional area were screened and verified 
and have been added to Croplife’s controlled circulation plan, bringing the 


Member of Business 
Publications Audit 


NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-2185 


CHICAGO 


HArrison 7-6782 


Croplif 


... for richer, fields 
Published by The Miller Publishing Co. 


2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 


through distributors and dealers... 


Croplife for YOU! 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
offers a selective regional circulation 
plan in these crop-areas 


tion developed along crop-area lines offers advertisers the most flexible 
medium possible, designed to give “direct-hit” coverage for specific messages 
without the higher cost of a larger-than-necessary circulation on an inflexible 
nationwide basis. Advertisers interested in reaching dealers in more than one 
region can do so easily and economically with a selective advertising 
schedule. 


HOW TO USE THE PLAN: Select the regional crop-areas—Northeast, 
South, Midwest or West—in which you need to reach dealers, distributors 
and farm advisers with the up-to-date story of your products and your 
consumer promotion plans. Plan your message to inform and to educate this 
group. Then, select the appropriate issues of Croplife to carry your adver- 
tisements. Croplife’s printed circulation statement outlines the four regional 
crop-areas in detail and gives the issue-by-issue mailing schedule. Ask us 
for a copy. 


AND more selected dealers have been added! 


total number of dealers, distributors and farm advisers receiving Croplife to 
more than 18,000. Each week Croplife goes to moré than 4,500 of these 
interested readers in one of the four regional crop-areas. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW to capitalize on this unique advertising 
opportunity, exclusively through the pages of Croplife. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Victor 2-1350 


FEderal 2-0575 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
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OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


bmpt to steer his thinking onto the 
batures of the merchandise. 

The customer was made to wait 
ound in the store while the sales- 
an “passed the time of day” with a 
iend, became impatient and was in 
bad mood when the salesman final- 
decided to take care of his needs. 


he customer failed to buy 
oh item the salesman made 
o effort to sell him something else 
rom the store stock or to interest 
im in other merchandise on display. 


merchandise display was so 
vawied that it was impossible for 
e customer to thoroughly inspect 
e item in which he had interest. 
The customer had never heard of 
he brand carried because the dealer 
had failed to advertise it or push it 
his regular advertising program 
nd therefore was mistrustful of the 


poods. 

The salesman lacked sufficient de- 
ailed information about the mer- 
handise in question so could not ex- 
plain all of its practical uses or point 
but its good features to the cus- 
omer. 

Poor storekeeping had left dust 
hround the merchandise, the display 
as jumbled and uninviting and dis- 
ouraged the customer’s interest once 
e had seen the item. 

The customer had prejudices 
pgainst the brand stocked and the 
kalesman was unable to discover ex- 
nctly what these were or how to 
persuade him that they were unfound- 
pd. 

The customer was sold on another 
brand and the salesman made the 

istake of running down this brand 
rather than building up the one car- 
ried. This angered the customer by 
questioning his judgment. 

Things had gone wrong at home 
hat morning and the salesman’s at- 
itude toward the customer was sur- 
ly and uncooperative instead of bright 
and happy. 

Prices were completely out of line 
vith those of competitors and the cus- 
omer felt that the store was trying 
to “gouge” him so he went to a com- 
petitor’s store. 

The merchandise handled was out- 
dated and had been replaced by newer 
goods which the firm was keeping 
back until it had disposed of all of 
the old items. 

The salesman failed to impress on 
the customer that he should buy the 
item he desired today and not put off 
its purchase until another day (and 
In another store) by extolling the 
immediate use it could give. 

In the hurry to take care of other 
business the salesman tried to rush 
the customer into the purchase with- 
ut helping him to decide on features 
that were doubtful in his mind. 

The salesman’s personal appearance 
 fimtenin and distracting so that 

er was ni i 
mod to buy. ever in a receptive 
ie salesman was so unfamiliar 
- the merchandise and its specific 
“4 cation that he was unable to an- 
‘mportant questions the custom- 
4 ad in mind and therefore could 

Convince him the specific item 
4 the one that would fill his very 


_ Store failed to have in stock an 
he, item which was necessary 
Bnd ith of the one carried in stock 
by, Ich the customer came in to 


Th 
came in with a spe- 


ot a and the salesman did 


ve it the knowledge to help him 


r the merchandise which he 

solving his problem. 

pecs) Store had advertised a good 
Without an adequate stock to 
the demand created by this 


promotion and therefore had to turn 
the customer away unhappy. 

The salesman’s own lack of con- 
fidence in the quality of the merchan- 
dise was such that he could not per- 
sonally guarantee it to the customer 
who became suspicious not only of the 
merchandise but of the store as well. 


The salesman’s lack of enthusiasm 
to make a sale to an obviously doubt- 
ful customer was so evident that the 
customer felt he was wasting his time 
in the store. 


The salesman failed to ascertain 
the customer’s main point of interest 
in the merchandise and build the sell- 
ing effort around this particular de- 
sire which brought him into the store. 

The customer was disappointed and 
mistrustful on seeing the actual mer- 
chandise because of exaggerated 
claims made in advertising or other 
promotional effort. 


Efforts to sell the customer a wide 
profit margin item rather than the 
one he specifically requested created 
antagonism that resulted in loss of 
the sale. 


The chain of the sales effort was 
broken by an interruption which de- 


stroyed all of the cumulative sales 
effect aroused in the customer’s mind 
and this could not be rebuilt. 


The salesman talked of nothing but 
price in trying to sell the merchan- 
dise so that the customer became mis- 
trustful of its quality. 

The salesman attempted to high 
pressure the customer into buying 
quickly instead of helping him to sell 
himself on the goods he had come in 
to inspect. 

The sales staff was unable to an- 
swer questions concerning how the 
unit operated or about materials of 
which it was made which were the 
points of doubt in the customer’s 
mind. 

The language used in selling went 
completely over the customer’s head 


so that the points left no impression | 


whatsoever. 


There was a defect in the displayed 
item which the customer saw so he 
completely mistrusted all of the 
others in the same display. 


All of the foregoing are reasons 
why customers have walked out of 
stores without buying merchandise; 
they occur again and again during 
every selling day. The more of them 
that the dealer can eliminate the 
fewer “no sale” buttons he will have 
to punch on his cash register during 
any given day. 


Better Selling 
Richer Sales. Fields for Dealer 


Department of Agriculture 
Proposed for Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK—The 1957 Arkan- 
sas legislature, which convenes Jan. 
14, will be asked to create a State 
Department of Agriculture to assume 
duties now held by the State Plant 
Board, State Apiary Board and State 
Livestock Sanitary Board. The pro- 
posed department also would take 
over the soil conservation and flood 
control functions of the Geological 
and Conservation Commission. 

Representative Clayton Little of 
Benton County has announced plans 
to draft a bill which would put the 
activities of these groups under a 
seven-member State Board of Agri- 
culture, with the board members to 
be appointed by the governor, one 
from each congressional district and 
one at large for the entire state. The 
group would employ a commissioner 
of agriculture to administer the de- 
partment. 


KENTUCKY SALES 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Fertilizer sales 
in Kentucky during October totaled 
36,595 tons, compared with 34,965 
tons in October, 1955. Sales in the 
July-October period this year totaled 
74,866 tons, a gain from 68,353 tons 
in a corresponding period in 1955. 


Books on Fertilizers 


And Their Use 


Second Edition 
Vincent Sauchelli 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE— 


Association. 


A comprehensive study of nutrient-deficienc 
crops compiled by 19 of the leading authorities in the field. 
It is being widely 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 
A symposium—published jointly by the American 
Society of Agronomy and the National Fertilizer 


symptoms in 


used by college professors, research and 


A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 
reviews in simple, everyday language the processes of manu- 
facture of superphosphates, of ammoniation, and the formu- 
lation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. Indispensable to 
fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid 
to research men and teachers. New chapters added: on plant 
nutrition, mixed fertilizers, ammoniation, granulation, revised 


and brought up-to-date. 80 tables 


actions to these nutrients. Several c 


of fertilizers in sound management 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 


revention of preharvest fruit 


lossoming, maturing and ripening, 


PLANTS 


Association. 


readers with nutritional 
signs'' of common yar 


text and illustrations including 


Dr. Vincent Sauchelli 


eplenishments, 
ares, basic slag, fused and 


$4.50 


of practical information ..........+++- 


| SOIL FERTILITY AND FERTILIZERS (1956) 
Samuel L. Tisdale and Werner L. Nelson 


An advanced college text, for juniors and seniors, following 
Snchuremuiins pn a in soils. Covers elements required in 
plant nutrition, their role in plant 9 


program. 430 pages, cloth bound .... 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


inhibition of | 
and weed control. Brings together specialized knowledge o 
17 authorities in the field, with two chapters written by Dr. 
Tukey, head of department of horticulture at 85 50 
Michigan State College. 269 pages e 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN 


37 pages in full color ....+-+++++++++ 


PHOSPHATES IN AGRICULTURE 


ble book for the fertilizer salesman, 
fertilizer agent and county agent. | 
rock phosphate versus superphosphate and colloidal phos- 
hate, with the origin of phosphorus, the foros 
ng of the phosphate rock, granulation of eve osphates 
fixation of phosphates in the soil, Pa of p 
nutri 
ta on phosphates from field tests in 
and well illustrated ......--- 2.75 


extension specialists, industrial chemists and agronomists, 
county agents and teachers of vocational agriculture. Many 
farmers have found it of particular value in planning their fer- 
tilizer programs. Cloth bound, 390 pages, 242 $4 
illustrations, including 124 in full color ........... e 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


Malcolm H. McVickar 


owth, and the soil re- 
apters on 

operties and agronomic value of fertilizers and fertilizer 
niahertehe. Latter coef covers soil fertility evaluation and use 


$7.75 


Published September, 1954. A text book giving background 
material for county agents, farmers, citrus 
men, gardeners; providing fundamentals an 
ples; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, con- 
trol of flowering and fruit agg parthenocarpy, abscission 

rop, delaying foliation an 


rowers, nursery- 
general princi- 


Published jointly by the American Society for 
Horticultural Science and the National Fertilizer 


i -of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint 
An entirely new, one-of-a book, ar. 
d and garden plants including lawn 
grasses, shrubs, flowers, omnes vegetables, and cane and 
lant ''feeding,”’ or 
of the ‘nation's leading horticultural authorities 
collaborated in its preparation. Cloth bound, 300 pages of 


$3.00 


“hunger 


‘what makes plants 


Dr. McVickar is chief agronomist of the National Fertilizer 
Assn. The book deals specifically with commercial fertilizer 
how it is produced and how to use it. It is non-technical. | 
includes chapters on how to measure fertility of soils, sec- 
ondary and trade-element plant foods. 

208 pages, 106 illustrations, cloth bound......... e 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and 
Use—Fifth Edition (1955) 
Gilbeart H, Collings 


Based upon the author's practical experience as an experi- 
ment station agronomist and teacher, and incorporating infor- 
mation on recent developments by agronomists, chemists, ‘en- 
sone and fertilizer manufacturers. Authoritative on prob- 
ems concerning commercial fertilizers and their use $8 00 
in gaining larger yields. 160 illustrations, 522 pages ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MAN- 
AGEMENT (1956) 
M. H. McVikar, Ph.D. 


Outlines clearly and concisely how to have productive pas- 
tures to furnish high-quality forage for livestock, economically 
and efficiently. Written for grassland farmers. Covers the im- 
portant activities associated with establishment, management 
and efficient use of pastures as grazing lands or as a source 
of fine winter feed for livestock. It is as specific as possible 
for all U.S. pasture areas. Twenty chapters, $2 40 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


A survey by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing 

with soil analysis, inorganic fertilizers, waste organic sub- 
stances and principles of manuring. In jecgeage to give the 
farmer basic principles of increasing soil fertility by the a 
lication of natural organic manures and synthetic inorganic 
ertilizers. Many important tables on 

quantitative date ° 


agricultural 
eals with 


mining and process- 


osphorus an 
radioactive phos- 


Order From Croplife 


Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
(enclose remittance) 
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Statistics Show Spectacular 
Increase Direct Application 


Nitrogen Past Years 


By J. RICHARD ADAMS and WALTER SCHOLL 


Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime Section 
Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch 


Fertilizer consumption in the 
United States and Territories showed 
an annual increase in tonnage from 
the termination of World War II to 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
except in 1950, when there was a 
slight decrease. Consumption dropped 

again in 1954 and 1955. 

- These changes in consumption were 
accompanied by a steadily increasing 
use of higher-analysis fertilizers. The 
average nutrient content of fertilizers 
supplying one or more of the primary 
plant nutrients—nitrogen, available 
phosphoric oxide, and po tas h—was 
21% in 1946 and almost 28% in 1955. 
The use of these nutrients has in- 
creased annually since 1946. 

This is true even for those years 
when the total consumption of ferti- 
lizer declined and was due to the 
trend in using fertilizers of higher 
nutrient content. Nitrogen showed 
the greatest increase in consumption. 
The use of nitrogen almost tripled 
over this 10-year period. 


Commercial nitrogen is supplied 
‘the farmer in the form of fertilizer 
materials and mixtures. The mate- 
rials are products containing one 
or more plant nutrients. They can 
be applied directly to the soil, or 
used in the preparation of mixed 
fertilizers. When applied to the soil, 
they are often classed as “simples,” 
“separate materials,” or “direct-ap- 
plication materials” to differentiate 
them from mixtures. 


The form and amount of nitrogen 
applied to the soil has changed radi- 
cally in the last 10 years. Less than 
half the fertilizer nitrogen was ap- 
plied as separate materials in 1946, 
and by 1955 almost 60% was in this 
form (figure 1). The consumption of 
nitrogen in mixed fertilizers during 
the same period increased annually 
except in 1950, when there was a 
slight drop. The rate of increase was 
not as great as with the nitrogen 
in separate materials, and by 1950 
the quantity used for direct applica- 
tion to the soil exceeded that in mixed 
fertilizers. The difference in the quan- 
tities used in these two forms has 
continued to widen since then. 

Direct-application nitrogen mate- 
rials are used as supplements to mix- 
ed fertilizers or on soils or crops in 
need of a specific nutrient. Nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers in this category may be 
either solids, liquefied gas, or aqueous 
solutions. Previous to the early 1930’s 
all the commercial nitrogenous prod- 
ucts used for this purpose were solid 
materials. 


The solid nitrogenous materials 
customarily applied directly to the 
soil as such are chemical products 
except for the dried manures, which 
are used in considerable tonnage, 
and smaller quantities of other nat- 
ural organics. The major products 
are ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
sulfate, and sodium nitrate. Other 
chemical materials are calcium 
cyanamide, calcium nitrate, urea, 
and the ammonium phosphates. 


Urea (45% nitrogen) and ammoni- 
um nitrate (33.5% nitrogen) are the 
most concentrated solid nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials. Ammonium ni- 
trate is often sold in the form of am- 
monium nitrate-limestone mixtures 
containing 205% nitrogen. The 
limestone in these mixtures is suffi- 
cient to overcome the acid-forming 


Agricultural Research Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


tendency of ammonium nitrate. 

The only liquefied gas used as a 
source of plant nutrients is anhydrous 
ammonia. This product contains 82% 
nitrogen and is the most concentrated 
nitrogenous fertilizer. It exerts a 
pressure of 211 p.s.i. at 104° F. and 
is commonly called a high-pressure 
liquid in differentiation from the low- 
pressure and nonpressure solutions. 

Anhydrous ammonia was first used 
commercially as a direct-application 
material early in the 1930’s. This use 
was confined almost exclusively to 
the West Coast until after World War 
II. The increased use since then is 
due to the large supplies of ammonia 
and the price of a unit of nitrogen 
in this form. Nitrogen solutions also 
came into use to help satisfy the 
mounting demand for separate mate- 
rials containing nitrogen. 

The low-pressure solutions are 
aqueous solutions of ammonia alone 
(aqua ammonia) or in combination 
with ammonium nitrate or urea. The 
nitrogen content of these solutions 
varies from about 25 to 41%. The 
solutions usually have vapor pres- 
sures of less than 25 p.s.i. at 104° F. 


The non-pressure types of solu- 
tions exhibit no appreciable vapor 
pressure and comprise aqueous solu- 
tions of ammonium nitrate alone 
or in combination with urea or 
sodium nitrate. They contain from 
16 to 32% of nitrogen. 


The low-pressure and non-pressure 
solutions, with the exception of aqua 
ammonia are commonly called nitro- 
gen solutions. They are sold under 
various trade names which often in- 
dicate their nitrogen content and the 
products in solution. 

Since 1946; the greatest tonnage of 
direct-application nitrogen has been 
supplied by ammonium nitrate and 


ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures 
(figure 2). Anhydrous ammonia oc- 
cupies second place; it has been ahead 
of ammonium sulfate and sodium ni- 
trate since 1948 and 1951, respective- 
ly. Consumption of anhydrous am- 
monia increased over 60% between 
1953 and 1954, and by 1955 this ma- 
terial supplied almost two-thirds as 
much nitrogen as ammonium nitrate. 

Tonnages of nitrogen from ammon- 
ium sulfate, though relatively small 
in recent years, increased steadily 
from 1946 to 1954, after which there 
was a slight decrease. The use of sodi- 
um nitrate, erratic since 1946, showed 
an over-all decrease. Annual consump- 
tion data for nitrogen solutions (in- 
cluding aqua ammonia) previous to 
1947 are not available, but since 1949 
their use has increased each year 
and at an accelerated rate since 
1953. 

The changing picture of the portion 
of direct-application nitrogen sup- 
plied by the various materials is of 
special interest (figure 3). The por- 
tion of nitrogen in the form of am- 
monium nitrate ranged from 34% to 
almost 44% but followed a rather er- 
ratic course in doing so. Sodium ni- 
trate supplied over 36% in 1946 and 
less than 9% in 1955. 


During the same period the ni- 
trogen from ammonium sulfate 
dropped from a high of almost 15% 
in 1951 to a low of less than 10% 
in 1955. An additional 10 to 12% 
of nitrogen in solid form was sup- 
plied by calcium cyanamide, cal- 
cium nitrate, ammonium phos- 
phates, and other nitrogen-bearing 
materials. 


While the percentage of direct-ap- 
plication nitrogen in solid forms was 
decreasing, the proportion from liquid 
sources was increasing. A little over 
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a quarter of the nitrogen wa, 

plied by anhydrous ammonia jin 19, 
compared with 7% in 1947. Th, 
crease was continuous from 1947 1 


1954, after which there was 4 sligh 
drop. At the same time, the portia 
supplied by nitrogen solutions e 
though still relatively smal] had 
shown an accelerated increase’ sine 
1953 from approximately 2°, {, 1% 
in 1955. 

The U.S. Department of 
ture first collected statistics on jy, 
consumption of ammonia for direct 
application in 1946-47, and the fix 
published figure appeared in the 1947 
48 fertilizer consumption 
Prior to 1954 only national figura; 
were published. For the first tae 
State figures were given for al] ro. 
gions in the 1954-55 fertilizer cop. 
sumption survey and it is now Possi- 
ble to report State data for the pre. 
ceding years for all States except 
those in the Mountain and Pacific Re. 
gions. These data are shown in table 


Agricul 


Trends in regional consumption 
are shown in figure 4. In only 3 
Regions—South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific, was anhydrous am- 
monia used for direct application 
prior to 1950. Use in the Mountain 
and Pacific Regions increased cop. 
tinuously up to 1955, except for a 
slight recession in 1949. Consump- 
tion in the South Central Region 
attained a peak of 103,846 tons of 
nitrogen from anhydrous ammonia 
in 1954. 


Consumption of anhydrous ammo- 
nia for direct application in the North 
Central Region was first reported in 
1950 and the only States in this re- 
gion in which it was used at that time 
were Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas. Anhydrous ammonia has 
been used in all the States of this 
region since 1952. 

The increase in consumption in this 
region amounted to almost 600% be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, with the great- 
est tonnage increases occurring in II- 
linois and Nebraska. Consumption of 
anhydrous ammonia in the North 
Central States exceeded that in any 
of the other regions in 1954, when 
it reached a peak of 105,427 tons of 
nitrogen. 

The use of anhydrous ammonia for 
direct application has developed slow- 
ly in the eastern States. It was used 
first in the South Atlantic States in 
1950 in Georgia and in 1951 in the 
Middle Atlantic Region in New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. In 1954, some an- 
hydrous ammonia was being used in 
all the States of these 2 regions. Con- 
necticut is the only New England 
State in which anhydrous ammonia 
has been used for direct application 
and there it has been used only since 
1953 in token amounts. 


In 1955, 290,337 tons of nitrogen 
in the form of anhydrous ammonia 
was used for direct application in 
the United States and Territories 
(table 1). This was 25.1% of all the 
nitrogen consumed in direct appli- 
cation. The largest tonnage used in 
any single State was 42,270 tons in 
California. This was 26.0% of the 
total direct-application nitrogen 
used in the State. The next 4 
States, in which anhydrous ammo- 
nia was used in decreasing quanti- 
ties, were Mississippi, Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Nebraska. 


The largest proportion of direct 
application nitrogen applied in the I" 
dividual States as anhydrous ammo 
nia was in New Mexico, followed '” 
decreasing order by Minnesota, Lovy 
isiana, Wisconsin, and Texas (fisur 
5). The largest tonnages of total di 
rect-application nitrogen in 1955 wer 
used in California, Mississipp!, 2” 
North Carolina, and 26.0, 34.7, - 
10.7% of the respective tonnas 
were from anhydrous ammonia. — 

The annual consumption of nitre 
gen solutions, including aqua am 
nia, is given in table 2 by States 4 
regions for the years ended June “' 
1947 through 1955. Fifty percent Of 
more of the annual consumption 
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a e percentage consumption pat- 
of nitrogen solutions is given in 
oe 5. The use of these solutions 
"jeveloped more slowly than an- 
hydrous ammonia use, but they ac- 
: ted for a greater percentage of 
oe nitrogen applied directly to the 
vl in Maine, New York, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
Hawaii in 1954-55 than anhydrous 
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Figure 2 
Consumption of nitrogenous 
materials in direct 
application in the United States 

and Territories 
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ammonia. In California, where their 
use is well established, they account 
for 22.8% of the total direct-applica- 
tion nitrogen compared to the 26.0% 
from anhydrous ammonia. Nitrogen 
solutions were not used in 1954-55 in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma 
Montana, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 


Previous to World War II, there 
were only 9 domestic synthetic am- 
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Figure 3 
Relative distribution among selected materials 
of the total nitrogen used for direct application 
in the United States and Territories 
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monia plants, with an estimated an- 
nual production capacity of 459,000 
tons of ammonia, equivalent to 
337,000 tons of nitrogen. These 
plants were located in California 
(3), Michigan (2), New York (2), 
Virginia (1), and West Virginia (1). 
The demand for fertilizers and ex- 
plosives engendered by World War 
II necessitated the expansion of the 
industry, and the Government built 
10 synthetic ammonia plants dis- 
tributed in 9 States. 


Nine of these plants were leased or 
sold to private industry following the 
war and the other one, the plant of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, is 
still operated by the Government. The 
total estimated capacity of these 10 
plants plus the expanded capacity of 
the 9 privately owned plants, was 1,- 
700,000 tons of ammonia or 1,400,000 
tons of nitrogen, by the end of the 
war. 

Agricultural need for nitrogen still 
exceeded the supply and in 1950 a ni- 
trogen expansion program was initi- 
ated in an effort to satisfy this short- 
age and to supply future require- 
ments. Additional construction will 
have increased the number of synthe- 
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tic ammonia plants to 46 by the end 
of 1956. This will raise the estimated 
annual production capacity of the 
U.S. to 3,554,000 tons of ammonia 
(table 3). The locations of these new 
plants are scattered with at least 1 
plant in every continental region ex- 
cept the Mountain Region. The plant 
locations are shown in figure 5 which 
also shows: the location of those pro- 
ducers manufacturing nitrogen solu- 
tions, including aqua ammonia. 


3. and estimated annual 
Region 


Middle Atlantic! 9 584 
East North Central 6 538 
West North Central 5 354 
East South Central* 8 773 
West South 10 941 
8 364 
Total 46 3,554 
‘Includes 1 plant in New lp 
*Includes 2 plants in the’ Atlantic Region. 


Additional plants, including one in 
the Mountain Region, are under way, 
and upon completion the domestic 
synthetic ammonia production capac- 
city will be about 3,917,000 tons. 

Another potential source of direct- 
application ammonia is the 16,621 
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Figure 5.- Percentage of Direct Application Nitrogen Applied as 
Anhydrous Ammonia and as Nitrogen Solutions, Year Ended 
~- June 30, 1955 and Location of Producers, January |, 1957. 
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tons produced in 1955 by the by-prod- 
uct coke-oven plants in the form of 
aqua ammonia. This material would 
have a limited market because of its 
low analysis but it could be used to 
supplement the other direct-applica- 


Territories, was almost triple the 
quantity used in the fiscal year 
1946. Almost 60% was in the form 
of separate materials in 1955 com- 
pared to about 40% in 1946. Am- 
monium nitrate has consistently 


ing 137,983 tons of nitrogen, and its 
use has continued to increase. Direct- 
application ammonia was being used 
by 1955 in every State in the United 
States except Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 


monia and other liquid sources of pj 
trogen has been possible because d 
the expansion of the ammonia indys 
try. Previous to World War II, thers 
were only 9 domestic am. 
monia plants with an estimated ap. 


tion materials. supplied more direct-application ni- | Rhode Island. Nitrogen solutions, in- | nual production capacity of 377,009 W. 
trogen since 1946 than any other cluding aqua ammonia, also have | tons of nitrogen. This Capacity wi} 
Summarizing, it should be remem- individual material. risen to prominence in the last few | have been increased to 3,554,009 tons turn 
bered that the fertilizer nitrogen : years and were being applied directly | by the end of 1956. There wil] je 46 — 
used in the fiscal year ended June Anhydrous ammonia became the | to the soil in all but 11 States in | plants with at least 1 in each conti. 
30, 1955, in the United States and | second largest source in 1952, apply- 1955. nental area except the Mountain Re. vi 
Table 1 The increased use of anhydrous am- | gion. ms | 
from 
Nitrogen Applied to the Soil as Anhydrous Ammonia By States and Table 2 ae 
1 ives 
Nitrogen Applied to the Soil as Nitrogen Solutions By States 
State and Region | 1947 | 1948 | | 1950 | 1952 | 1953 | | 1955 Territories, Years Ended June 30, 1947-1955: 3 
State and Region | 1947 | | | 1950 | a9sa | a9se | 3953 | 
Tons Tons N|Tons N|fens N|Tons N|tons Ni tons 
New England 
ow Y 1 170 21 | Maine 
Pennaylvenia Ts | | 
Delaware 22 195 New land 
Maryland 7 371 52h | New York ----- Lé 2k; 
West Virginia 3 6? | New Jersey L2; 108 
Middle Atlantic 26} 315} 1,056 1,126} 1,633 | Pennsylvania 60 
Virginia u3 43} 383 270] 660 39 
Nerth Carolina 360 1.159 25930 6.098 icc 
Seuth Carolina 
Georgi s 1,002} 1,360] 2,196) &,005 /Hadle atlantic us Bi 799 
South Atlantic 1,002} 1,h73) 2,750] 5,664 9,062] 135133 | North varolina 79 1,047 
095] 1,789 2,308} 2,k79 | South Carolina 107 
20) 168 2,358 8,734 | Georgia 87 43 
Thlinets 43} 1,065] 3,973 23,562 Florida 28 2}; 354; 140 
Ohio 64 232 747 
East North Central 63] 1,241) 518 1,369 1,930 
Minnesota ILLino. 
Towa b3 505) 4,097 17,252 14,5681 : 
Nissourt 1,662} 2,832} 7,306 : Wisconsin 2} 
South Dakota Zast North Central 1,635} 3,663) 
Nebraska 1,071] 1,95} 7,632 20,7 
West North 9,982] 69,592} 66,871 | Missouri 197 573} 2,290 
Zentuc 139} 293] 67h) 1,080} 653 | North Dakota 
43 1,937} 2,000 1,478 3,211) 2,802 5,306 South Dakota 70 
Alabama 192} 618] 1,138] 2,487} 1,670 2,337] 1,868 | Nebraska 23; 565) 5,566 
Mississippi 10,555 | 22,195} 2h 5157)21,517 22,737 22,198 379225} 33,506 Kansas 295 
Bast South Central) 1,547 |10,596/23,72h| 25 29,09} 27,287) 39,802 «est Worth Central 256| 3,278) 13,126 
Arkansas 1,130] 3,524) 5,420) 7,309! 7,075] 95279 16,839] 12,336 Kentucky % 27 187 
Louisiane 2,h55) 5,15) 15,703} 13,1h0 18,916} 19,594 Tennessee 3 
2i 23 7 560 1,410} 1,473 | Alacama 1,0 
Texas 32192] 15,290) 20,833] 22,297 | Hississippi 12} 131} 120] 219 ? 
West South 2,558} 37,161] 38,169 55,610 East Soutn Central 22} 131; 120) 219 3} 176 27} 20 
Mon tena 185 | arkansas 
Idebe Louisiena 62] 572} 292 199 360 436 
ayouing Texas : 
nest south Central] 62] 572] 291) 307] 1,292 
Avisona Idaho 
Uteh Colorado 4 35 
New Yaxico 18] 100] 153 o} 161 
Mountain2/ 3/ 3/ 3/ 3/ 13951 | Arizona 52} 205) 222} 712] 1,038] 2,259) 2,121 
wasiington 15,215 | Utah 
uragon 5,000 | Nevada 
California 42,270 Hountain _223| 322} 869) 1,171} 2,263] 2,293] 4,135 
Pacific3/ 219552] 22,370) 20,961} 51,2h5] 56,788] 67,120 | 63,065 dash ington 3 9 2 
tinental {22 65] 70,117} 96569 903} 1759 2365575 12882 Oregon ore th 
Puerto Rice 1,032) 0} 2,098 | Pacific 2,767] 69173] 8,663] 9137] 10,687 | 21,126 But wit 
Territories 4 6 2,060 2,139 560 2,098 Continental Ue Se 25°93 5,783 10,599 14,276 21,320 16,983 
Total 28,397] 95556 Y 287,155]290,337 | 
1/ There was no reported consumption in States not shown. Territories 3 QO} L,b2d 
2/ Individual State date are not given previous to 1955 to:avoid Total 2,093} 52733} 75497] 10,509! 14,279) 21,320/ 51,104 
Givulging private business. 
3/ Total ineluded with the Pacific total. 2/ There was no reported consumption in States not show. 
4/ Revised. 2/ than 1 ton. 
: H the sales of ammonia solution 20-0-0. | from 6,063 to 3,964; calcium nitrate Monsanto Ups Price of 
California Sales The latter registered sales of 33,095 | from 3,392 to 2,869; and ammonium Ps 5 
tons as compared with 36,229 for the phosphate 13-39-0 from 2,713 to 1,771. Phosphorus Pentoxide 
ow increase pe 
° uart ee the dry mixed fertilizer class, ST. LOUIS—A price increase eile 
ir Third Quarter Third position was held this year by 10-10-5 continued to hold topmost po- 


SAN FRANCISCO — California’s 
off-season for commercial fertilizer 
sales showed a gain of about 5% for 
the summer quarter this year over 
the corresponding three-month pe- 
riod in 1955. The Bureau of Chemis- 
try reported sales totaling 181,386 
tons for the period between July 1 
and Sept. 30 as compared with 173,- 
411 tons last year. 


Dry mixed commercial fertilizers 
increased a slim lead over ammonia 
solution 20-0-0 to retain top position 
on the list, and reversing places held 
during the spring quarters of the two 
years. The former rose from 37,787 
tons to 43,350 tons, accounting for 
most of the actual gain in the list of 
some 31 segregated fertilizers, and 
overcame an approximate 8% drop in 


ammonium sulfate, increasing from 
14,330 tons to 17,831, while anhy- 
drous ammonia held almost even at 
15,833 last year and 15,890 this sum- 
mer. Fifth and sixth spots remained 
relatively unchanged: superphosphate 
normal up from 11,924 to 12,945; and 
liquid fertilizers up from 10,599 to 
11,198. 

Other significant gains were regis- 
tered by ammonium nitrate solution, 
up from 1,942 to 4,845; ammonium 
phosphate 11-48-0 up from 3,174 to 
4,504; urea, up from 1,354 to 2,305, 
and activated sewage sludge from 
3,077 to 3,939. 

Drops in sales were recorded by the 
following chemicals: Ammonium 
phosphate-sulfate 16-20-0, from 9,841 
to 9,184; ammonium nitrate from 
8,054 to 6,063; superphosphate treble 


sition with an increase from 4,615 to 
6,687 and 10-10-10 was second, ris- 
ing from 3,026 to 4,492. With only 
two or three minor exceptions, all 
segregated classifications improved 
their sales positions during the quar- 
ter. Other gains were registered as 
follows: 17-7-0 up from 1,857 to 3,707; 
6-10-4 from 1,253 to 1,682; 4-4-2 not 
shown last year to 1,615; 16-20-0, not 
shown last year to 1,065, and 15-8-8, 
also not previously shown, to 1,045. 
An increase of about 50% in the 
sale of gypsum brought a gain of 
approximately the same percentage 
in the total of agricultural minerals 
sold during the corresponding quar- 
ters. The former rose from _ 87,285 
tons to 128,979, and the total was up 


from 109,892 to 151,654. 


tive Jan. 1, of 45¢ a hundred poun( 
on phosphorus pentoxide, also knov 
as dry P.O;, was announced here 
cently by Tom K. Smith Jr., direct 
of marketing for Monsanto Chemi¢ 
Co.’s Inorganic Chemicals Divisio 

With the increase, phospho 
pentoxide in carload quantiti¢ 
packed in 400-lb. drums will sell f 
$13.95 per hundred pounds compa 
to a previous $13.50. 

Mr. Smith said that there ha 
been only two increases on the pra 
uct since 1945 amounting to less t 
25%, while labor and material ©% 
had risen during the same period 
more than 100%. 

Phosphorus pentoxide finds usé 
an intermediate for various chem 
reactions, including the making 
phosphorus insecticides. 
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ASHINGTON—Farm income has 
ty will up this year, 
tons consecutive years of decline, 
| be ent prospects are for : nt 
-conti- MM creases in 1957, say U.S. Dep e 
ain Re. of Agriculture officials. h Mao 
A 2% increase in Casi receip 
from marketings SO far this year re- 
gects increases for both crops and 
livestock. 
‘ ’ realized net income in 
sand i First nine months of 1956 is up 
4% over 1955, and some further in- 
crease iS expected next year. Pay- 
| 1955 HM ments under the new Soil Bank pro- 
grams are a” important contributing 
factor to this year’s increase, as they 


will be again next year,” USDA offi- 


jals state. 
sponse realized net income was 


annual rate of $11.7 billion in 
Ate three quarters of 1956, com- 
pared with $11.3 billion for the whole 
year 1955. Cash receipts from farm 
marketings totaled $23.9 billion 
through October of this year, Up more 
than 2% from the corresponding 
onths of 1955. The volume of farm_ 
arketings is about 3% larger than 
ast year’s volume, more than offset- 
ting slightly lower average prices. 
Farmers’ non-money income, includ- 
ng the value of home-consumed farm 
hroducts and the rental value of farm 
dwellings, is about the same as last 
vear. However, the new incentive 
payments for wool, started in July, 
and payments for participation in the 


JEP IS! 


80} 6 cipa 
Soil Bank of 1956, beginning in Sep- 
Su ember, are adding to farmers’ in- 
30 ome this year. 


Farmers’ realized gross income, in- 
juding cash receipts from market- 


~ 
o 


a ngs and government payments plus 
26) on-money income, is up about 2% 
— to far this year. Production expenses 
87 ave also risen, but only about 1%. 
ur The result has been a 4% increase in 

5 ealized net income. These estimates 
0 | efer to the average rate for the first 


hree quarters of the year. Estimates 
or the whole year may differ some- 
what from these, depending on what 
appens in the fourth quarter. 


Allowing for expected crop acreage 
eductions under the Soil Bank pro- 
, it seems likely that cash re- 
tipts from marketings of farm crops 
merill be smaller in 1957. Prices of 

arm crops may average slightly high- 
r next year, but the volume of crop 
harketings will probably be reduced 
ore than enough to offset the pros- 
tive Increase in average prices. 
put with somewhat higher receipts 
fom livestock and livestock prod- 
tls, the decline in total cash re- 
eipts from all marketings is expect- 
i to be fairly small. This decline, 
owever, will be more than offset by 
creases in Soil Bank payments. Be- 
prenses in total are likely to show 
tle change from this Bi level, 
n though unit costs will be high- 
*+fus, farmers’ realized net income 
prears likely to rise further in 1957. 


of The 2% increase in cash receipts 
so far this year 

creases for both crops and 
®stock. Prices of livestock and live- 
re — ck products have averaged about 
lower than in 1955, However, the 
pod of livestock marketings was 
we 4 so thaat cash receipts 
vestock and products total 


' t2% above last year. Marketings 

average prices of crops are both 

‘slightly, and total crop receipts 
a little above last year. 


ceo from turkeys are also sub- 
above last year, reflecting 
The increase in total 
is the result of higher 
‘pts from wheat, soybeans 
es a of the fruits and vege- 
~~ ch more than offset de- 
from cotton, tobac- 
Some feed crops. 
Uctions expected next year 
ine receipts from mar- 
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Farm Income From Livestock, 
Crops Up; Trend May Continue 


in the basic crops, especially wheat 
cotton, and corn, which acreage will 
likely be curtailed under the acreage 
reserve program. But these reduced 
receipts from crops may well be off- 
set by Soil Bank payments. Cash re- 
ceipts from livestock and livestock 
products may show some increase. 

Total farm production expenses are 
up this year, with increases in inter- 
est, taxes, and depreciation, larger 
purchases of feeder livestock, and 
higher costs of operating and repair- 
ing motor vehicles, machinery and 
buildings. Prices paid by farmers for 
some industrial commodities are ex- 
pected to be higher next year. Fur- 
ther, interest and tax payments, farm 
wage rates, and depreciation charges 
will likely be higher than this year. 
However, the Soil Bank will reduce 
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INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


$ BIL. 
46 Realized gross* 
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30f 
10 

REALIZED NET INCOME] 
0 
1950 1952 - 1954 1958 


INCLUDING GOVERNMENT PAYMENT 
© BASED OW FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF THE YEAR 


acreages used, with some reduction | duction expenses in 1957 may not be 
in the quantity of items purchased | much different from the 1956 total, 
by farmers. On balance, total pro- | USDA officials anticipate. 


remium quality 


oney-making fertilizers 


are likely to be concentrated 


Give your fertilizers new sales appeal 
with a new merchandising development 
in the fertilizer industry . . . Sul-Po- 
Mag’s SPM Premium identification 
program. Increase your profits . .. and 
the profits of farmers who use your 


SPM Premium-type fertilizers. 

More bushels of potatoes and corn, more and better 
colored fruit, bigger yields of carrots, cucumbers, to- 
bacco, citrus... nearly every crop does better with pre- 


mium quality fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. “SPM” 
supplies the water soluble magnesium and premium 
quality sulphate of potash for deficient soils..Farmers 
are learning about SPM through complete national and 
regional farm paper plus widespread radio advertising. 
Manufacturers of premium quality fertilizers con- 
taining Sul-Po-Mag can have new sales-developing 
materials to help sell more of their premium quality 
fertilizers . .. profitably. Talk to your Potash Division 
representative ...or write the Potash Division. 


SPM Premium-type fertilizers guarantee 


Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potosh-Magnesia 
(KgSO4 * 2MgSO4) K2O - 18% MgO 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER ORIVE - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CROP PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


rose to 123, easily surpassing the 
previous high of 119 reached last 
year. Index comparisons and yield 
and production totals for 1939 to 
1956 show the increasing level of 
output in recent years despite acre- 
age decreases and varying weather 
effects. 


Only one major field crop—soy- 
beans—reached a new production rec- 
ord in 1956. Several important crops 
made larger total production than in 
1955—corn, winter wheat, spring 
wheat, potatoes and flaxseed, which 
was third largest of record. Larger 
crops than last year’s were also har- 
vested for sugar beets, dry beans, dry 
peas and popcorn. 

Crops which fell below last year in 
outturn included cotton, hay, oats, 
barley, all sorghums, rice, tobacco, 
peanuts, sugarcane, sweetpotatoes, 
cowpeas, most legume and grass seeds 
and broomcorn. 

Citrus fruit crops as a group were 
slightly larger and deciduous fruit 
crops slightly smaller. Vegetable 
crops for fresh market were slightly 
larger and for commercial processing 
by considerably larger than in 


New high yield per acre records 
were set in 1956 by corn, spring 
wheat, barley, potatoes and tobac- 
co. Sugar beets tied the 1955 yield 
record and rice fell only slightly 
below. Yields for cotton, soybeans, 
winter wheat, sorghum grain, dry 
beans, peanuts and popcorn were 
at above average to near-record 
levels. 


Only a few field crops, including 
flaxseed, sorghum -forage and silage, 
failed to exceed 10-year average 
yields. Abandonment of lower yield- 
ing acreage of many crops had an im- 
portant influence in raising the yield 
average for the acreage actually har- 
vested. 

Harvested acreage of 59 crops de- 
clined in 1956 to 319 million acres, 
smallest since the drouth disaster 
year of 1936 and nearly 14 million 
acres below last year’s total. Prin- 
cipal decreases since last year in mil- 
lions of acres were: oats, 5.6; corn, 
3.6; sorghum grain, 3.5, and barley, 
1.7, making the sizable reduction of 
14.4 million acres in feed grains. All 
hay acreage was down 1.7 million 
acres; cotton, 1.3; rye, 0.4; peanuts, 
0.3; rice, 0.3, and tobacco, 0.1. 

Fewer crops increased in harvested 
acreage including soybeans, 2.3 mil- 
lion acres; winter wheat, 1.9; spring 
wheat, 0.6, and flaxseed, 0.6. The Soil 
Bank Act, although too late to fore- 
Stall many plantings, enlisted about 
12 million acres of land with con- 
sequent diversion from crop harvest 
of much of this acreage. 

The total acreage of crops planted 
or grown in 1956 was about 346 mil- 
lion acres. This was about 8 million 
acres or 2% less than in 1955 and the 
smallest planted in any year since 
1939, the year World War II erupted 
in Europe. Acreage allotments for 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice and tobacco 

_ were largely responsible for sizable 
reductions in plantings of these crops 
while weather and other factors re- 
sulted in decreased plantings of oats, 
barley, sorghums and dry beans. 

The production of all corn in 1956, 
at 3,451 million bushels, is 7% above 
the 1955 crop and is exceeded only by 
the record crop of 3,605 million 
bushels in 1948. While acreage has 
declined during the past decade, yields 
have moved upward. 


The current yield of all corn at 
45.4 bu. per harvested acre is far 
above the 40.6 bu. in 1955 and well 
exceeds the previous record of 42.5 
bu. in 1948. 


The acreage of corn planted for all 
purposes totaled nearly 78.6 million 
acres, down 3% from 81.1 million 
acres in 1955 and 7% below average. 
Production of all wheat in 1956, at 


997 million bushels, was nearly 7% 
larger than the 1955 crop of 935 mil- 
lion bushels but 13% smaller than the 
average of 1,148 million bushels. 

Land seeded to wheat in the fall of 
1955 and spring of 1956 totaled 60.7 
million acres, 4% more than the acre- 
age seeded for the 1955 crop but more 
than 14 million acres below average. 
Yield per harvested acre at 20.0 bu. 
exceeded the record high of 19.8 bu. 
in 1955 and was well above the aver- 
age of 17.1 bu. 

Oats production in 1956 was the 
smallest in 12 years. Estimated at 
1,153 million bushels, this year’s crop 
was 23% smaller than the near-rec- 
ord 1955 crop and 13% smaller than 
the average. The small crop was the 
result of a sharp reduction in acre- 
age harvested for grain which, at only 
33.6 million acres, was the lowest in 
17 years. In addition to the usual 
diversion of seeded acreage to hay, 
pasture and other uses, more oats 
than any other crop were plowed up 
or destroyed in connection with the 
1956 soil bank program. 

The U.S. yield of 34.3 bu. per acre 
compares with last year’s near-rec- 
ord of 38.3 bu. and the average of 
34.1 bu. 

The 1956 acreage seeded to oats for 
all purposes is estimated at 44.6 mil- 
lion acres, 2.9 million less than last 
year’s record, but slightly above aver- 
age. 

Production of barley in 1956 is 
estimated at 372 million bushels, 7% 
smaller than the large crop in 1955, 
but about one-third larger than the 
10-year average. The decline from last 
year is attributed to a sharp reduc- 
tion in. the acreage harvested, which 
was partly offset by higher yields. 
The U.S. yield per acre at 29.0 bu. 
was 1.5 bu. above last year and the 
highest of record. 


Production of rye in 1956 is esti- 
mated at 21,558,000 bu., 26% below 
the 1955 crop but the same as the 10- 
year average. The 1,636,000 acres har- 
vested this year were about 20% 
smaller than last year and 5% below 
average. The 1956 yield of 13.2 bu. 
per acre was 1.0 bu. lower than 1955 
but 0.7 bu. above average. An esti- 
mated 4.6 million acres were seeded 
to rye for the 1956 crop compared 
with 5.1 million acres seeded for the 
1955 crop. 

Rice was harvested from an esti- 
mated 1,597,500 acres, 14% less than 
last year, 16% less than the 10-year 
average and 39% less than the record 
high acreage harvested in 1954. Acre- 
age put into the acreage reserve pro- 
gram contributed to the abandonment 
but the largest acreage loss was in 
Texas where water shortages due to 
extreme drouth conditions and the 
intrusion of salt water contributed to 
the loss. 


The acreage harvested in each 
state was less than in 1955. How- 
ever, the reduced acreage was par- 
tially offset by record or near rec- 
ord yields per acre. California and 
Missouri report record yields with 
the California yield 625 Ib. above 
the previous record produced in 
1952. Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas yields were second only to 
last year’s records. The Mississippi 
yield was the same as last year’s 
record. 


With harvesting virtually com- 
pleted except in western irrigated 
areas, a 1956 cotton crop of 13,303,000 
bales was estimated as of Dec. 1. This 
is 150,000 bales, or about 1% more 
than the Nov. 1 forecast and com- 
pares with the 1955 crop of 14,721,000 
bales and the 10-year average of 13,- 
098,000 bales. 


The U.S. yield per acre, at 408 Ib., 
is second to last year’s high of 417 
Ib. and 125 Ib. above average. 


Based on preliminary reports on 
acreage measurements and soil bank 
participation, and abandonment in- 


formation reported by farmers, the 
1956 harvested acreage of cotton is 
estimated at 15,651,000 acres. This 
compares with 16,928,000 acres in 
1955 and the 10-year average of 22,- 
060,000 acres. 

The 1956 production of all hay to- 
taled 108.7 million tons. This was 4 
million tons less than last year’s rec- 
ord output, but 5.1 million tons more 
than average. The current crop is the 
third largest ever harvested. 

Yields of all hay averaged 1.48 tons 
per acre in 1956, slightly below last 
year’s yield of 1.50 tons but well 
above the 1945-54 average of 1.39 
tons. 

Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures reach- 
ed a new peak in importance this year 
with increases in acreage, tonnage 
and percentages of the total hay crop. 
Production of 61.1 million tons from 
the 29.4 million acres harvested re- 
sulted in a national per acre yield of 
2.08 tons—the same as last year. 
Acreage was 3% above the 1955 pre- 
vious record. 

A smaller acreage of sorghums was 
planted in 1956. While the total of 
21.5 million acres was 10% smaller 
than the record acreage planted in 
1955 it was larger than any other 
year of record. 

Dry bean production in 1956 at 17,- 
114,000 bags (100 Ib. clean basis) was 
about 3% larger than the 1955 crop of 
16,649,000 bags and was 6% larger 
than the average of 16,103,000 bags. 
Indicated yield of 1,215 Ib. (clean 
basis) per harvested acre was a rec- 
ord high, exceeding the previous rec- 
ord yield of 1,196 Ib. in 1953. 


The 1955 dry pea production (ex- 
cluding Austrian peas) is estimated 
at 4,652,000 bags (100 Ib. cleaned 
basis). This is 84% larger than the 
very small crop of last year and 20% 
larger than the 10-year_ average pro- 
duction. The 361,000 acres planted to 
dry peas this year was 48,000 acres 
above 1955 but the largest increase 
was in harvested acres since there 
was less abandonment than last year. 
The harvested acres are estimated at 
342,000 compared with 281,000 acres 
last year. 

Soybean production in 1956 reached 
another all-time high. The crop is 
estimated at 456 million bushels, 22% 
above the previous record of 374 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1955. The 
yield is the second highest of record, 
21.8 bu. per acre compared with 20.1 
bu. last year and the record yield of 
22.3 bu. in 1949. The 10-year average 
yield is 20.0 bu. per acre. 


Production of peanuts picked and 
threshed is estimated at 1,567 million 
pounds, about 1% less than the 1,576 
million harvested in 1955, and 13% 
below average production. The esti- 
mate increased 5% from November 
1 as harvested yields were turning 
out better in the Virginia-Carolina 
area than expected earlier. Final 
yields in Georgia and Alabama are 
also higher than estimated as of Nov. 
1. Production in Oklahoma, in the 
Southwest area, is also up from No- 
vember although still much below 
1955. 

The acreage picked and threshed in 
1956 is estimated at 1,306,000 acres, 
down about 7.5% from the August 
estimate. Most of this decrease oc- 
curred in Oklahoma and Texas where 
drouth conditions prevailed through- 
out the growing season and caused 
much of the acreage intended for 
picking and threshing to be used for 
hay or diverted to other purposes. The 
1,396,000 acres harvested in 1956 is 
17% below last year and 42% below 
the average harvested for 1956 
through 1954. 

Combined production of all types of 
tobacco is estimated at 2,145 million 
pounds—2.2% below last year but 
0.8% above the average. With all im- 
portant types under acreage quotas 
except Pennsylvania Seedleaf and 
cigar wrapper, this year’s crop was 
harvested from 1,366,000 acres, the 
smallest since 1941. 


As a result of the trend toward 
the use of improved varieties, 
heavier application of fertilizer, 
closer spacing of plants and with 


generally good to excellent gro, 
ing conditions, the all-tobacco yield 
per acre this season reached a 
ord 1,571 Ib., 104 Ib. above the pre. 
vious high established in 1955. 


The total 1956 potato ion j 
estimated at 243,238,000 
above last year and average. The to. 
tal of 1,390,900 acres harvesteq in 
1956 is about 2% less than the acre. 
age harvested in 1955. This smajj Te. 
duction in acreage was more than off. 
set by the record high average yield 


of 174.9 cwt. per acre is 143 ewt 
above the 1955 yield and 262 cw 
above average. 


The 1956 sweetpotato production js 
placed at 16,922,000 cwt.—19% below 
the 1955 crop and 16% below average 
Most of the reduction in 1956 crop was 
due to the smaller acreage harvesteq 
this year. The 284,700 acres harvested 
in 1956 were 17% below the 1955 
acreage and 25% below average. The 
yield per acre, at 59.4 cwt., was slight. 
ly under the 61.4 cwt. per acre har- 
vested last year but somewhat above 
the 10-year average yield of 52.8 cwt. 


The 1956 crop of sugar beets js 
estimated at 13,052,000 tons, 7% 
above last year’s production and 17%, 
above the 10-year average of 11,167, 
000 tons. The 1956 yield per acre at 
16.5 tons equals last year’s record 
yield and is 2 tons above average. 
Loss of acreage was heaviest in Colo- 
rado and Michigan. 


Total production of fruit and 
edible nuts for 1956 was unchanged 
from last year, but 5% above aver- 
age. Tonnage of the non-citrus fruit 
crops totaled 1% less than both last 
year and average. The season 
brought above average crops of 
peaches, pears, plums, prunes, dates, 
nectarines, cranberries, and olives, 
but the production of apples, sweet 
cherries, sour cherries, apricots, 
figs, avocados, and pineapples was 
below average. Tonnage of grapes 
was less than in 1955 but equalled 
the 10-year average. 


Production of citrus crops for the 
1956-57 season is expected to total 1% 
greater than last year and 12% above 
average. Compared with 1955-56, 
oranges are up 2%; tangerines up 
6%; lemons up 8%, and limes about 
the same, but grapefruit is down 5%. 


Aggregate production of nut crops 
was 7% greater than last year and 
11% above average. Large crops of 
pecans and almonds more than offset 
a small crop of filberts and a walnut 
crop only slightly below normal. 


Total 1956 commercial production 
of the 28 principal fresh market vege- 
tables and melons in the important 
producing states was 216,211,000 cwt. 
—an increase of 3% over 1955 and 
9% above the 1949-54 average. 

Sharp increases in production over 
last year were recorded for cabbage, 
onions, lettuce, carrots, celery, cauli- 
flower and broccoli, and these more 
than offset significant declines for 
watermelons, cantaloupes, tomatoes 
and snap beans. 


This year’s production in the win- 
ter, spring and fall seasons exceeded 
that for 1955. For these three seasons, 
higher production of several of the 
hardy type crops more than offset 
lower production of some of the more 
tender vegetables. For summer ves 
tables and melon crops, good yields 
were not enough to compensate for 
reduced acreages and production was 
slightly less than last year. Straw- 
berry production in 1956 exceeded 
1955 by 24%. 

The 1956 production of the 10 prin 
cipal vegetables for commercial pro 
cessing reached 8.26 million tons & 
ceeding Jast year’s total by over ' 
third from only 6% more harvested 
acreage. Record large tonnages 
tomatoes, sweet corn, green Pé 
green lima beans and beets for can 
ning were harvested. Amounts of snéf 
beans, pickling cucumbers and 5?! 
ach were second largest and krau 
cabbage third largest ever harvest# 
for commercial processing. 
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STATUS OF 
MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 
ERADICATION AND REGULATORY PROGRAM 
DECEMBER |, 1956 
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Total Number of Counties Involved - 28 
Discontinued and Fumigation and 

of Citrus no Longer Required, (8 counties) > 
onl: ontinued and Fumigation and 

Citrus still Required: (6 counties) 


(14 counties) 
Total Acreage Receiving One or More Bait-spray Treatments ‘764, 467 
Aggregate Acreage Receiving Bait-spray Treatments § ,510, 613° 
Ac Receiving Treatment with Granular Insecticide 28, 643 
ied to ground under heavily-infested hosts) 
Total Acreage Still Under Bait-spray Treatment 106, 820 


Prepared by Plant Pest Control Branch, ARS, USDA 


PRESENT MEDFLY SITUATION—Above map prepared by the Pest Control 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA, shows the status of 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly in Florida in December. The heavily-shaded area, 
(slanting lines) covering 14 counties, represents territory where spraying 
and fumigation and certification of citrus are still required. In the six counties 
overed by heavy dots, spraying has been discontinued, but fumigation and 
rtification of citrus are still required. The lightly-shaded eight county area 
s where spraying has been discontinued and fumigation and certification of 
trus are no longer required. 

ARS reports that the total number of counties involved in the Medfly 
urea was 28, and that a total of 764,467 acres have received one or more 
bait-spray treatments. The aggregate acreage receiving these treatments 
ame to 5,510,613, ARS says. Granular insecticides applied to the ground 
nder heavily-infested trees totaled 28,848 acres, and the total acreage re- 
maining under bait-spray treatment for control of the Medfly, is 106,820. 


norganic Output in 
Uctober Shows Little 


hange from Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Production of an- 
~ ous ammonia during October to- 
267,824 short tons, compared 
~- 265,868 short tons in October, 
wn, the Bureau of the Census has 
| agg October output of fertilizer 
pete ammonium nitrate, original 
olution, totaled 144,282 short tons, 
pown from 149,723 short tons in Octo- 
per @ year earlier. 

uction of synthetic ammonium 
ati (technical) in O ctober 
Sea to 94,622 short tons, com- 
93,069 short tons in Octo- 
whe - Phosphoric acid production 
Uced in October, 


SOIL BANK FOLDERS 
FARCS—Two brief folders have 
by the North Dakota 
ise College Extension Ser- 
> lp farmers make use of the 
a bank program on_ their 
the SBI discusses “How 
on” and il Bank Fit Your Situa- 

Circular SB2 “The Con- 
Serve Program—How It 
Tate in North Dakota.” 


Turner Twin Cops 
Another Output Contest 


LITTLEFIELD, TEXAS — Setting 
new crop records is becoming an ordi- 
nary achievement for the two Turner 
twins, Doyce and Royce. In 1956 


in the year’s Texas hybrid corn pro- 
duction contest. His yield was 168.2 
bu. per acre. 

He planted Texas Hybrid 30 in 40- 
inch rows with a plant spacing of 15 
inches in the row. He applied 313 Ib. 
of 16-20-0 fertilizer at planting time 
and irrigated the plot four times. The 
corn was planted May 5 and harvest- 
ed Oct. 14. He is to receive a cash 
award as top producer in Area 1 and 
a state champion plaque for irriga- 
tion production. . 

Doyce and his brother, Royce, have 
been leaders in the Texas irrigation 
corn production for several years. 
Royce set a state record last year 
with 251.5 bu. per acre, and during 
1954 Doyce won the distinction of be- 
ing first Texas producer to break the 
200-bu. mark. 

Both boys are 4-H club members 
and have attracted widespread atten- 
tion not only from other club mem- 
bers, but also from adult farmers 
throughout Texas for their farming 


Doyce topped a field of 56 contestants 


CIPPERLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


—uniless it is one that will embarrass 
Secretary Benson. 

On the eve of the convening of the 
85th Congress, it seems the best 
advice to the fertilizer industry is to 
wait and see what Congress may do. 
There is no telling which way this 
“cat” will jump. 

The whole matter is centered in the 

Corn Belt problem. If the present 
status of the Corn Belt referendum 
applies, it will mean that many 
wheat-cotton farmers who have pre- 
viously signed up for the 1957 acre- 
age reserve program are ineligible 
under the corn acreage allotment ref- 
erendum. Thus, they will not be eligi- 
ble to obtain their acreage allotment 
payments for the soil bank. 
* The law says that they must com- 
ply with acreage allotments for all 
acreage allotment crops. However, 
since the National Farmers Union 
knocked down the corn soil bank 
acreage base allotment program, and 
the result is a 37 million corn acre- 
age allotment, it must be supposed 
that feed corn farmers will comply 
for the 1957 crop. 


In view of this situation as seen 
from the capital, about the most 
constructive act for fertilizer and 
pesticide dealers is to tell customers 
to stand still until this next session 
of Congress makes its move. 


There is going to be a change. 
USDA officials are unwilling to ex- 
pose their position prior to the open- 
ing session of Congress. 

The reason is that neither USDA 
itself nor the White House has been 
able to measure the effect of any de- 
cision on the 1958 congressional elec- 
tions. 

Dealers selling plant food material 
should remain calm within the next 
month and advise their farmer-cus- 
tomers not to move too far in any 
direction until this madly confused 
situation is clarified. 

A demand for plant food will make 
itself felt in due time, according to 


informed USDA officials, but the ' 


farmer will first have to pinpoint his 
buying on the basis of objectives 
which are yet to be disclosed. 


Federal Action Asked 
To Halt Movement 
Of Weed Pests 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
Association of County Agricultural 
Commissioners at its annual meeting 
went on record favoring federal ac- 
tion to keep weed pests out of Cali- 
fornia. 

In its recommendations to this ef- 
fect, the association’s committee on 
weeds and rodents pointed out that 
federal legislation would be needed to 
accomplish this end. Cases were cited 
of pests and seeds coming into Cali- 
fornia from Mexico and states adja- 
cent to California. The committee 
called for expansion of state inspec- 
tion work to ban contaminated ship- 
ments. 

R. W. Harper, chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology, California Department of 
Agriculture, spoke on “Current Fruit 
Fly Detection and Treatment Pro- 
grams in California.” He said that 
more than 20,000 fruit fly traps have 
been in operation in more than 45 
California counties on a permanent 
or seasonal basis during the past 
year. Since the start of the current 
fruit fly problems in 1949, he said, 
state expenditures will have totaled 
more than $400,000 by the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

Orval A. Vaughan, supervising 
state plant quarantine inspector, 
spoke on “The Clean Grain Program,” 
and A. E. Breech, assistant chief of 
the state Bureau of Plant Quaran- 
tine, discussed “Disposal of Infested 
Material Coming Through Border 
Stations.” 
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Dr. Fred V. Grau 


Dr. Fred V. Grau 
Joins Nitroform as 


Chief Agronomist 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. — Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fred V. Grau, agrono- 
mist, to the staff of Nitroform Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Inc., has been 
announced by James M. O’Donnell, 
vice president. 


Dr. Grau is known for his contri- 
butions to the turfgrass fields during 
the past quarter century. He has pub- 
lished many technical and popular 
papers on that subject, and he con- | 
tributed chapters in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yearbooks for 
1948 and 1949. 


Dr. Grau, a Nebraska native, was 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska and received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University 
of Maryland in 1935. He then joined 
the extension staff at Pennsylvania 
State College to become the first ex- 
tension agronomist in the U.S. to 
specialize in turfgrass work. He was 
director of the U.S. Golf Assn. Greens 
Section from 1945 to 1953 and was 
associated with West Point Prod- 
ucts Corp. from 1953 to 1956. 


As chief agronomist for Nitroform, 
Dr. Grau will be available for lec- 
tures and demonstrations before 
groups of golf course superintendents, 
park, airport, highway and athletic 
field officials and turfgrass associa- 
tions. 


Soil Testing Pays, 
Texas Farmers Find 


MIDLAND, TEXAS—Farmers who 
took advantage of the soil testing 
service at Texas A&M College and 
then followed the fertilizer recom- 
mendations had handsome profits to 
show for it. 


John King, a local farmer, figured 
his cropping costs and found that for 
every dollar spent on fertilizer he got 
a net return of from $6.79 to $13.86. 


Soil testing also paid off for Tony 
Divin of Atascosa County. He applied 
phosphorus and nitrogen as pre 
scribed by A&M College and reaped 
a'big harvest of peanuts. On 38 acres 
he produced 99 bu. per acre and on 
another field got 115 bu. He sold the 
peanuts for $3.50 bu. The two soil 
tests only cost $2.00. 


At Dell City, Texas, Joe Dias made 
three bales of cotton per acre, which 
is 50% more than the community 
average. Mr. Dias had found his soils 
low in nitrogen and phosphorus and 
applied superphosphate and anhy- 
drous ammonia. : 


IRRIGATION SHORT COURSE 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Conservation of water in irrigation 
will be the theme of an irrigation 
short course to be held Jan. 3-4 at 
Texas A&M College. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERT SAYS... 


Farm Legislation Won't Bring Prosperity 


Throughout the whole history of class legis- 
lation for American farmers, the term “adjust- 
ment”—as in the very title of the unconstitutional 
Agricultural Adjustment Act—has meant an at- 
tempt to elevate the farmer’s income by price 
manipulation costly to the individual taxpayer and 
burdensome to the whole economy. Meantime an 
entirely different kind of adjustment has been 
going on, in accordance with inexorable laws of 
industrial economy. Dr. Karl Brandt, associate di- 

‘rector of the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, California, and president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Assn., spoke of this in his 
address at the 1956 annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. Some of Dr. Brandt’s 
views on the real issues in agriculture are seen 
in the paragraphs below, taken from his address 
before the Chamber of Commerce: 

“The public probably does not realize how deep 
is the impact of the technological revolutior in 
agriculture, and how dynamic the changes in- 
Volved have made our farm system. The number 
of our farms, which had reached its peak in 1935 
with 6.8 million, shrank to 5.4 million in 1950 and 
to 48 million in 1955. In only 20 years 2 million 
units were deleted and their land absorbed by 
the others, or at a pace of 100,000 farms per 
year. But from 1950 to 1955, no less than 600,000 
farms ceased to operate. Thus the pace of adjust- 
ments has accelerated to the elimination of 120,- 
000 farms per year. 

“Drastic adjustments must be made for several 
transitional years to achieve the disappearance of 
the surpluses, partly by decreasing production, 
and partly by increasing sales at home and abroad 
at lower prices. I do not mention give-away 
schemes, because it is the hard fact that there is 
practically no non-competitive demand abroad or 
at home, no matter how Congress defines the 
conditions for squeezing in something that shall 
not upset the market. 

“Adjustments are under way. The most prom- 
inent among them is the shrinking number of 
farms, which in the last five years has accelerated 
to a rate of 120,000 farms per year. This elimina- 
tion of marginal units has occurred in almost 
every state in the Union. The remaining units 
have absorbed the land of the deleted ones; the 
average size of the unit—149 acres 25 years ago 
—increased to 215 acres in 1950 and to 242 acres 
in 1955. 

“The one million families on undersized, under- 

equipped commercial farms form a part of the 
agricultural problem that defies solution via ma- 
nipulation of commodity prices. Even a maximum 
of adjustments in the market and considerably 
better prices cannot lift the majority of these 
people to an income that compares favorably with 
non-agricultural wages. The solution can lie only 
in the shift of some manpower to other occupa- 
tions and the enlargement of the operating unit 
for the remainder. 

“Unfortunately, the chief argument for assist- 
ing agriculture through high and rigid price sup- 
ports is the social problem faced by this large 
number of farm families who, on an average of 
1.6 million farms, earn less than $2,000 a year, 
half of these earning less than $1,000 net cash 
income from all sources. The fact that they con- 
tribute only 9% to the market supply of all farm 
products alone elucidates the economic fallacy of 
approaching a remedy via farm prices.” 

Dr. Brandt takes a dim view of the venerated 
parity concept, which he says “goes back to a 
golden age when everything was supposedly in 
balance, although common sense tells us that the 
whole concept is a nostalgic deception.” “The sal- 
vation of agriculture,” he concludes, “lies in 
change, decentralized adjustment, and the fullest 


intelligent development and use of productive re- 
sources. It cannot be pursued by curbs on pro- 
duction, or regimentation by the legislative and 
executive branches of government with the so- 
cialization of losses and the privatization of gains. 


“All such devices, together with the free dis- 
tribution of food, exportation with subsidies, the 
public pension for land, the support of happiness 
and prosperity for a certain proportion of the 
people and the preservation of a fixed and ‘just’ 
share in the national income are alien to the basic 
philosophy of the American economy. And these 
are all particularly alien to the living and work-_ 
ing philosophy of the American farmer. It is a 
tragic error to believe that one can legislate 
American agriculture into prosperity. This ex- 
ceeds the power of even our powerful govern- 
ment. 

“All this is just as far removed from the set-. 
ting of a static society and an economic guild 


system as it is from a totalitarian society with a — 


centrally managed economy of state capitalism 
or socialism. 

“The real issue in our agricultural policy is 
not whether farmers should be assisted by the 
U.S. Government in improving their income or, 
indeed, how much assistance they should receive. 
The Congress as well as the executive branch of 
our government are agreed that such aid will be 
granted in generous amounts. The issue is the 
clear recognition of the proper goal of such aid, 
and the choice of effective means by which to 
reach it with a minimum of waste, detours, and 
damage to the system itself. 


“The goal for aid to agriculture must be seen 
in the perspective of the growth and stability of 
the national economy. Such growth requires man- 
power in new occupations and industries. The 
reservoir from which much of it must come is the 
low-income farms. Agriculture should continue to 
increase the productivity of labor and adjust its 
output to the increasing needs of a fast-growing 
population with a rising level of living. In doing 
this, agriculture will gradually conquer poverty 
in the large areas with undersized and undercapi- 
talized farms, and hence underemployed farm 
people, by making the necessary structural 
changes. This, however, will take time and pa- 
tience.” 

Dr. Brandt thus courageously meets the issue 
of surplus farm population, which normally is a 
subject discussed only in politically emotional 
terms. His are fighting words for those who, at 
any cost, would preserve the so-called family farm. 


Flying Statistics Reported 


Agricultural pilots are building up a lot of 
mileage for themselves, according to figures 
quoted in “Planes,” official publication of the Air- 
craft Industries Assn. of America. It says that in 
1954, the latest year for which complete statistics 
are available, that agricultural pilots flew 672,000 
hours “to assist the nation’s farmers in producing 
greater crop yields per acre.” 


The paper continued by reporting that during 
that flying time, “these pilots treated 36,969,000 
acres—an area nearly as large as the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and North Dakota, combined. They applied 
215,859,000 pounds of chemical dusts; 57,699,000 
gallons of spray; 143,213,000 pounds of seed; 250,- 
988,000 pounds of fertilizer; and 32,012,000 gal- 
lons of spray in defoliation activities. This great 
aid to the nation’s agriculture industry is a typi- 
cal case in point of the way the aircraft industry 
contributes to bettering the nation’s health, wel- 
fare and economy.” 
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of the agricultural chemical industry is 
covered on a regional (crop-area) basis with 
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—Nebraska 
entre Conference, Univer- 


sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Feb 13-15—Midwestern Chapter, Na- 


tional Shade Tree Conference, Pfis- 


Milwaukee; N. B. Wy- 
tor N. Harlem Ave., River 
Forest, Ii, secretary-treasurer. 

April 2—Western Agricultural Chem- 
yn Assn.; Spring Meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal; ©. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 


The listings 
EDITOR’S NOTE— 
above are appearing in this column 
for the first time this week. 


1957 

Jan, 8-9—Texas Fertilizer Oonfer- 

pet Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 9-10—Eleventh Annual Wiscon- 
sin Insect Control Conference, 
Sponsored by the Entomology 
Dept., University of Wisconsin, 
Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wis. 

Jan. 10-11—Annual Pesticide School, 
North Carolina State College Un- 
ion, Raleigh. 

Jan. 10-11—Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference, third annual meeting, 
Mississippi State College, State Ool- 
lege, Miss. 
an. 10-12—Northeastern Weed Oon- 
trol Conference, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York. 

Jan. 15-16—Georgia Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society, Fourth Annual 
Meeting, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., Joint Meeting with 
Georgia Section, American Society 
of Agronomy, 

Jan. 15-16—Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute, Inc., College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. Howard W. Elm, 917 Trust 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., executive sec- 
retary. 

Jan. 15-17—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
lege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, head, Dept. of Entomology. 


Jan. 16-17—Shell Nematology Work- 
shop, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
Max M. Lowish, Shell Chemical 


Corp. 460 Park Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 


pan. 17—Second Annual Western 
Oregon Fertilizer Dealers Meeting, 
Withycombe Hall, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 
an. 21-25—Pacific Northwest V 
ege- 
Conference and North- 
cooperative Spray Project, 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
an, 22-24—California Weed Confer- 
ence, Fresno Memorial Auditorium, 
Fresno, Cal. Conference headquar- 
ters, Hotel Californian. 
an. 23-24 — Fourth Annual Pacifi 
c 
Agricultural Chemicals 
: dustry Conference, Benson Hotel, 
ortland, Ore., Sponsored by West- 
rn Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
: 0. Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., 
~ Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secre- 


a, 28.95 
Salesmen’ 
Vahia § 
lege, Pa, 


Weed Confer- 
Alre Hotel, Augusta, Ga.; 

Porter, Jr., Agricultural 
Station, Louisiana 
itt Baton Rouge, 


4-25—Illinois Custom Spray O 
School, Tini Union, Uni. 
Llinols campus, H. B. Pet- 
entomologist, 
Agricultural Chem- 

Assn, Annual Meeting, Cos- 


8 Conference, Penns yl- 
te University, State Col- 


Weed and In- 


Fertilizer and Lime 


mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Frank J. 
Randall, the ©. D. Smith Co., P.O. 
Box 839, Grand Junction, Colo., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Jan. 28-29—National Cotton Council 


of America, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Annual Convention, 
Californian Hotel, Fresno, Cal., 
Wanda Branstetter, Route 8, Box 
1077, Sacramento, Executive Sec- 

‘retary. 

Feb. 4-6—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Birmingham, Ala. W. G. Eden, 
secretary-treasurer, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Feb. 14-15—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Zenas H. 
Beers, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
executive secretary. 


Feb. 19-20—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference and First Annual Meet- 
ing of the Alabama Association for 

__the Control of Economic Pests, Au- 
burn, Ala., W. G. Eden, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mar. 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference for 1957, West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 


March 6-8— National Agricultural 
Chemicals 4ssn., Spring Meeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, L. 
S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

March 11-12—Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Annual Meeting, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Sherman W. Clark, 811 
Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

March 27-29—North Central Branch 
of Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, Annual Meeting, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


June 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 23-26—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
versary meeting, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

June 26-28—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
Conference of the Pacific North- 
west, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
B. R. Bertramson, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., 
chairman. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Oonference, 
Shreveport, La. 


ENGINEER TRANSFERRED 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—Elmer Hud- 
speth, agricultural engineer at the 
Lubbock Experiment Station will be 
transferred to the Amarillo station 
Jan. 1, 1957. Mr. Hudspeth has been 
working on all phases of cotton pro- 
duction, but his most noted achieve- 
ment has been the development of 
the press wheel attachment for cot- 
ton planters. At the Amarillo Bush- 
land Experiment Station, he will have 
practically the same job, but will 
also be working with grass seeding 
equipment. He will be cooperating 
with the Soil and Water research 
branch of the USDA and the Texas 
Experiment Station. 


JOINS BAG FIRM—William J. C. 
Leslie has joined the sales division of 
Werthan Bag Corp. and will head- 
quarter at the company’s general 
offices, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Leslie 
comes to Werthan with a wide back- 
ground in selling and sales admin- 
istration. His previous position was 
as manager of sales and advertising 
for Godchaux Sugar, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. 


New Dow Office 


CHICAGO—The Dow Chemical 
Co.’s Chicago sales office has occupied 
new quarters in a recently completed 
office center at 6000 W. Touhy in the 
northwest part of the city, Donald 
Williams, vice president and director 
of sales, has announced. The office 
formerly was at 135 S. LaSalle St. 
The Chicago office territory includes 
the northern half of Illinois and Indi- 
ana, the southern part of Wisconsin, 
and Iowa and Nebraska. Manager of 
the office is Henry S. Pierson. The 
new quarters consists of 11,000 square 
feet of a 27,000 square-foot, single 
story office building. Equipment and 
floor layout were designed to accom- 
modate a sales staff of up to 80 per- 
sons. 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 

ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. will establish an advanced man- 
agement course at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., early next year, Francis J. Cur- 
tis, vice president for personnel, has 
announced. William M. Russell, who 
has been director of sales for Mon- 
santo’s organic chemicals division, has 
been named director of the manage- 
ment course. Horace T. Tubbesing, 
who has been director of personnel 
for the company’s consumer products 
division, is assistant director. Both 
men are located at St. Louis. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ © word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 
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Croplifes 
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‘Eugene T. Doyle Dies; 
Was 33 Years With 
Diamond Black Leaf 


BURLINGAME, CAL.—Eugene ‘TT. 
Doyle, 64, western district manager 
for Diamond Black Leaf Co., died 
Dec. 20 at his home here. He had 
been in ill health for some time. 

Prominent in agricultural chemical 
circles on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Doyle was also at one time on the 
board of directors of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. and was 
a member of long standing in the 
Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. He joined the former Tobacco 
By-Products and Chemical Corp. in 
1923 as a sales representative and 
remained with the firm and its suc- 
cessors until his death. 


Funeral services were held at 
Burlingame Dec. 22, with burial at 
Burlingame. 


In New Building 


SALEM, ORE.—The Oregon State 
Department. of Agriculture is now 
occupying its own building for the 
first time during its 25-year history. 
Remodeling of the agriculture build- 
ing was completed in recent weeks 
and an open house for the public 
was held recently. The department’s 
various laboratories were in opera- 
tion, These included testing rooms 
for foods, dairy products, feeds, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, brucellosis, plant 
pathology and entomology. 
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Croplife delivers the KNOW-NOW! 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the important policy 
changes being made in the nation’s capital— 
news that affects market potentials NOW, that 
creates new market opportunities NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on infestation outbreaks, 
crop conditions, farming trends — news of 
immediate value in planning the week-to-week 
operations of the industry’s business NOW. 


and Croplife is the ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER serving the industry 7 


THAT'S WHY Croplife is changing the 
READING HABITS of the agricultural chemi- 
cal industry by giving its readers—the decision- 


makers of the industry—the know-how, the 
know-what, the know-when and, most impor- 


tant, the know-NOW. That’s why Croplife is 
MUST reading. 
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ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the fast-moving plans 


for expansion of plants, new plant construction, 
changes in personnel—news of importance to the 
decision-makers of the industry NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on new developments 
reported by experiment stations, outlined at 
association conventions and regional meetings, 


announced by industry researchers—news of 
value NOV. 


TO ADVERTISERS interested in the agricul- 


tural chemical industry this means, logically, 
that Croplife is a MUST medium for their 
advertising message. Keep your story up to date 
—give your customers the news and information 


about your products they need in the week-to- 
week operation of their business. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 
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